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HIS is the most practical book on the subject of building 
and furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. The 
author—a prominent architect 
and forest enthusiast—pre- 

sents in this one volume a solution of all 

the problems that confront the builder of 

a temporary or permanent home, and 

furnishes full explanation on how and 

where to build anything from a shack 
to the most pretentious mountain 
structure. 


@, Added to the practical and valuable 
instruction on both interior and exterior 
log cabin construction, this book contains more than one hundred 
illustrations and plans covering the 
w2 {fin — building of fire-places, chimneys, 
ove ee ite rustic stairways, appropriate log 
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IME was. when nations at war sent 
out armies to fight their battles. The 
man in the street—if they had streets 

in those days—was little concerned over 
whether they won or lost perhaps, except 
in so far as it meant more burdensome or 
lighter tithes he must pay for the tradi- 
tional protection they afforded him. 

But now war means that all the nation— 
men, women and children—do the “fight- 
ing” of it. Men judged, by experts at 
human values, to be most effective on the 
battle line are sent there by the common 
dictum of the whole population; others 
selected for their skill or adaptability—or 
on the very practical basis of being already 
engaged in pursuits essential to the main- 
taining of an army—are kept at their tasks 
or assigned new ones as needful to the 
purpose in hand as fighting. Developments 
along other lines have caused armies to 
grow from expeditions that could be 
launched spontaneously and required little 
but bare weapons and food, into complex 
organizations requiring the utmost of skill 
and energy simply to prepare them and 
equip them for possible future fighting. 
As the expense in money and other values 
of thus building them up and maintaining 
them became more and more staggering, 
occasions and excuses for their actual use 
became fewer. At the same time respon- 
sibility for their maintenance became more 
widely felt, and broadened as the govern- 
ment, its administration and its inviolabil- 
ity, came to be recognized as the responsi- 
bility of the average man. 


INCE individuals have begun to recog- 
S nize this growth away from the idea 

that war is the concern only of that 
abstraction known as “the government,” 
and that it comes close home to every 
human unit of the nation, each has begun 
to feel more keenly the necessity for pre- 
paring himself to play a part in the dread 
drama when it confronts the nation he is 
part of. Only a few are destined—at the 


LEARN NOW TO SHOOT STRAIGHT 


THE TIME IS AHEAD WHEN ON YOUR MARKSMANSHIP MAY DEPEND 
THE SAFETY OF SOMETHING YOU WOULD WANT TO FIGHT TO KEEP 





start at least—to give their service on the 
battle line or even prepare actively 
for such service. Many must stay at home 
and at their peacetime occupations: per- 
haps during the whole war; perhaps only 
until they too must beat their ploughshares 
into swords and fill the gaps out there. 

Should such a necessity arise it would be 
a pressing one, and any preparations they 
have made for adapting themselves rapidly 
to the demands of military service will 
mean precious delays avoided,—perhaps 
hearthstones kept inviolable. The most 
practical preparation the average man— 
farmer, ploughman, munitions operative, 
scientist, stoker or traffic expert—can make 
on his own initiative is to learn to shoot, 
and to shoot straight. 

If his training to this end must be over- 
looked by those engrossed in desperate 
preparations for more immediate needs, 
his duty is plain to afford himself such 
preparation as he can. With learning to 
shoot once conceded as the plain duty of 
every man whose presence is not demanded 
in the actual training camps, its accom- 
plishment is easy. For even without the 
aid that seemed promised by Congress’ 
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stamp of approval on civilian rifle clubs, 
such organizations are still feasible for the 
average community and for the average 
group of individuals enthused with will- 
ingness to train themselves. There is 
scarcely a community or a group of clear 
thinking men but can afford the means, 
the energy, and the slight sacrifice of other 
desires, that it takes to form themselves 
into a club and learn to shoot. 

This is hardly a time to dwell on the 
other benefits they derive from becoming 
marksmen: becoming cool, steadfast, clear 
of brain and prompt at decisions, means 
wholesome growth upward toward the 
superman. These things and the neighbor- 
liness, comraderie and respect for skill in 
other walks of life than one’s own, make 
the development of marksmanship a 
worthy pastime at any period. In the 
crisis that is today, these results become 
incidental to the paramount duty of get- 
ting ready. 


is practical of early accomplishment 

through the numerous organizations 
of sportsmen and others who are already 
considering means for turning their en- 
ergy thus far spent in playing, to the more 
serious duty of preparing for eventual 
service. Some have announced their in- 
tention to give over the time spent at 
sport, to actual military drill. Others, 
notably the national organization that em- 
braces the golf clubs of the country, will 
use the land they control for the actual 
production of food crops. Most of them 
would find rifle practice an appropriate 
substitute. for the diversions they will 
forego, and many of them that _ their 
grounds can be suit- 
ably converted into 
firing ranges— 
whether temporary 
or permanent, 
events must show. 
There are few 


ae Ga duty—this interpretation of it— 
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A Small-Bore Range with Backstops that Stop 


classes of membership, certainly among 
sportsmen’s organizations or those which 


appeal to the outdoorsman in any 
sense, that will not adapt themselves 
readily to the enjoyment and_ zest 


of rifle practice, on indoor or outdoor 
ranges. It is a sport—and its urgent ne- 
cessity today need not make it any less a 
sport—that can appeal to the mind which 
finds competition an impelling factor to 
accomplishment, and as well to those who 
enjoy individual success at a skilful art 
for its own sake. Club against club, team 
against team, or matched individuals will 
find it worthy all practice and attention, 
and then all the satisfaction at success that 
they demand of a sport. Social aspects of 
club life need not be sacrificed, but can in- 
deed be fostered by this new activity. 

To make the training this new sport is 
to afford as widespread as it should be, of 
course many new rifle clubs must be or- 
ganized alongside those that will be suc- 
cessors to or merely departures for exist- 
ing clubs of other kinds. And the organi- 
zation of a rifle club is simple enough. 
One can be started by as few as a dozen 
members, and local interest will almost 
overnight inspire applicants enough to 
bring the membership up to whatever size 
the community demands. There are cer- 
tainly a dozen, perhaps several dozen, per- 
sons grouped in any community or inter- 
ested in any sportsmen’s organization who 
like to shoot. And in these stirring times, 


Firing off the Scores 








any appeal through local newspapers or 
other channels that calls on them to pre- 
pare for defense, will come prominently to 
their attention. 

Once they are brought together their 
activities will interest a widening circle of 
their acquaintances until the rifle club will 
be the predominating side-activity of the 
whole community. The latter in turn will 
become an example for other towns or 
other vicinities to emulate, and many 
wholesome purposes will be served in ad- 
dition to the predominating one of accus- 
toming the people to the proper use of 
arms, 


QUIPMENT for the rifle range can 

be as elaborate as the taste of the 

members requires, but it can also be 
simple enough, and yet be complete 
enough to be practical for any enthusiastic 
organization to acquire and find effective 
for its purposes. A large part of the 
equipment, except for the actual weapons 
and ammunition, can be constructed by 
members themselves, with very little out- 
lay for expenses. 

Any small-bore rifle of good design and 
construction, taking the standard .22 long 
rim-fire cartridge, is thoroughly effective 
for target shooting up to 100 yards. In 
designing an outdoor range therefore, even 
clubs which must economize need not 
limit it to 75 or even 100 feet. In fact, 
ranges which admit of shooting at several 
longer ranges, even from 50 to 100 yards, 
afford more variety and are on many 
grounds preferable. Of course the advan- 
tage of 75-foot ranges is that they can 
often be built in some existing building at 
relatively small cost. The longer distances 
suit only outdoor ranges, and must usually 
be specially constructed if they are in- 
tended for shooting at all seasons. For 
this reason, many clubs will find it neces- 
sary to start with an indoor range of 75 
feet or even less. And very good and ef- 
fective practice can be had on a range as 
short as forty feet, though 75 feet is gen- 
erally recognized as the standard for in- 
door ranges. It is well, however, to keep 
in mind at the start the probability of in- 
creasing membership requiring larger tar- 
get facilities than are originally provided, 
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as well as longer ranges up to 100 yards. 

Assuming that some room of reasonable 
length and otherwise suitable for an in- 
door range is available, to adapt it for 
shooting is not very difficult. Given some- 
thing to which to attach the targets, that 
will also act as an effective back-stop for 
the bullets, some protection for the wall 
for several feet around the targets, a good 
light to illuminate them at night, and some 
mats to lie on (for prone shooting) at the 
firing point, a range that will serve all 
practical purposes can be provided. Ad- 
ditional features and conveniences to make 
it more attractive and comfortable, can be 
provided as means come to hand. 





HE ideal range eutdeinie” should 
face slightly east of north, with 
a body of' water several miles wide 

in back of to eliminate the necessity for 
back stops. Such locations are hard to 
secure and in the months to come, we will 
see the construction of target ranges for 
rifle and revolver training in all sorts of 
improvised locations. The first requisite 
for any range is, of course, sufficient space, 
and after that comes the absolute necessity 
for safety, and a method of stopping the 
bullets is important. Perhaps the best 
back stop of all is a mound of loose sand 
or soft earth. If several feet in thickness 
it will stop any kind of a high power. rifte 
bullet. 

On outdoor target ranges the trench 
which must be dug to throw up the back 
stop serves as a protecting shelter for the 
boy who spots the shots on the target and 
gives the score. In indoor ranges an equiv- 
alent construction would be rather expen- 
sive and the need arises therefore for some 
method of pulling the targets back to the 
firing point without interfering with the 
other shooters. Target carriers accom- 
plish this result. A number of different 
gallery equipment makers can furnish them, 
the prices ranging from $6 to $15 per unit, 
depending upon the elaborate qualities of 
the various parts. A little ingenuity will 
also permit the construction of these by 
the members of the club who would other- 
wise use their energy tinkering about the 
house or the family automobile. 

The range can be fitted up temporarily 
with a set of “home grown” carriers, con- 
sisting of a heavy wire tightly strung from 
one end of the range to the other for each 
firing point. Running on it is a carrier with 
wheels and a clip to fasten the targét to. 
It is run back and forth by means of 
braided cord run over pulleys, and an old 
sewing machine wheel to which has been 
fitted a handle. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 274) 
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- GAME IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICAL CONSERVATION, IF 


ONG after the increasing population 
of the eastern United States had 
forced the elk and the bison across 
the Mississippi, the boundless open plains 
and forested mountains of the West 
swarmed with a primeval abundance of 
game. All are familiar with accounts of 
the millions of bison, aptelope, elk and deer 
which ranged the great plains and the 
Rocky Mountain region within half a cent- 
ury, and a writer traveling through the 
San Joaquin Valley, California, in 1850, 
records seeing “bands of elk, deer and 
antelope in such numbers they actually 
darkened the plains for miles and looked 
in the distance like great herds of cattle.” 

The resistless westward ad- 
vance of settlement continued 
and now the agricultural lands 
from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific are peopled, and where 
crops cannot be grown the 
watering places are held for 
the use of multiplying herds 
of cattle and sheep. Under 
these conditions not less than 
ninety per cent of all the big 
game remaining between the 
Mississippi Valley and the 
Pacific Coast has been forced 
to retreat to the mountains 
traversing that vast region. 
There among the rugged peaks 
and forest- covered slopes 
which characterize our re- 
‘maining wilderness are .shel- 
tered the survivors of the 
wonderful hosts of big game 
animals which once graced so 
large a part of the continent. 
Fortunately the major part of 
these mountain lands, not be- 
ing available for agriculture, 
have remained, and are likely 
to continue, a part of the pub- 
lic domain. 

At present the situation as 
to game control in the West 
is extremely chaotic. The 
game there is practically all 
concentrated on that part of the public do- 
main included in the national forests, na- 
tional parks and national monuments. On 
the national forests two Federal game ref- 
uges exist, the Grand Canyon and the 
Wichita, where game is protected under 
Federal law. In addition, state game ref- 
uges have been made on the national for- 
ests in six states. On these state refuges, 
as elsewhere on the national forests, state 
game laws prevail, though the authority 
of the Federal government controls the 
timber and grazing. 

In the sixteen national parks the Federal 
government has full authority to protect 
game in only seven: the Yellowstone, Gla- 


* Courtesy of the American Forestry Association. 


STATE AND FEDERAL AUTHORITIES WORK IN HARMONY 
By E. W. NELSON, Chief of the Biological Survey. * 





cier, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Platte, 
Hot Springs, and the Hawaiian. The 
states have not ceded jurisdiction for the 
other nine parks, and in the absence of 
Federal legislation the Federal author- 
ities can punish poachers there only 
by expelling them from within the park 
limits. Of the 34 national monuments, 
twenty-one are administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, eleven by the Forest 
Service, and two are under the jurisdiction 
of the War Department; but the game on 
them remains subject to state jurisdiction. 

To add to the confusion, the states have 
many varying and conflicting laws which 
often produce unhappy consequences for 





Protection and Restocking Would Restore the Muledeer 


the game. Furthermore, in many of the 
states where the laws appear to give a 
fair degree of protection, through lack of 
funds or for other reasons the protection 
is extremely ineffective. The fact that 
game is steadily decreasing in a large part 
of the West while the number of sports- 
men is increasing is indicated by the fact 
that in the regulations under the state laws 
there is from year to year a decrease in 
the number of game animals a hunter is 
permitted to shoot in a season. 


HROUGHOUT the West where elk, 
antelope and mountain sheep were 
once so widely distributed, elk may 
be legally shot in three states only; moun 
tain sheep in two, and the ‘hunting of 


antelope is generally prohibited. In five 
states west of the Mississippi river deer 
hunting is entirely prohibited; in eight the 
limit is one deer to the hunter a year; in 
five states the limit is two deer; in two 
states three deer, and in Louisiana the 
limit is five. 

In Arizona, one of the last states where 
frontier conditions prevailed and in which 
there is a great extent of superbly forested 
mountains and plateaus, affording ideal 
conditions for game, the native elk was ex- 
terminated nearly twenty years ago, the 
antelope and mountain sheep are so nearly 
gone that there is a permanent closed sea- 
son on them, and there is a bag limit of 
one deer a year to the hunter. 

The idea of game conserva- 
tion in the West extends back 
less than thirty years, and 
there, as in most comparatively 
new regions, many people long 
retain the feeling that wild 
game belongs to whoever can 
take it, a survival of the point 
of view of more primitive 
times. It has been the history 
of all new regions that the 
pioneers depend on game as a 
source of food supply and kill 
it freely at all seasons. No 
thought is given the future 
until, with the increase of pop- 
ulation, the number of animals 
killed so far exceeds the nat- 
ural increase that the supply 
is rapidly destroyed. It is evi- 
dent from what we know of 
past and existing conditions in 
a large part of the West that, 
although the sentiment for pro- 
tection is increasing, game will 
continue to disappear unless 
some wiser and more effective 
method than now exists is put 
into operation, not only for its 
protection, but for its perpetu- 
ation and increase. 


The national forests are 
patrolled by rangers. of 
the Forest Service of the Department. 


of Agriculture, and the national parks 
by rangers of the National Park Ser- 
vice of the Department of the Interior. 
For some years the Forest Service has been 
making a careful survey of game condi- 
tions in national forests and is well in- 
formed as to the existing situation. It is 
well for the remaining wild life of the 
West that the men in charge of both for- 
ests and parks are deeply interested in its 
conservation. 


It is evident that wild game inhabiting 
a national forest is as much a natural as- 
set of the forest as the annual crop of 
grazing or of the timber. Up to the pres- 
ent time our attitude has been that it is 
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something entirely apart and subject to en- 
tirely separate control. This has been un- 
fortunate for the game. With the exam- 
ple before us of the efficiency shown by the 
Forest Service, in safeguarding from 
spoliation and making useful to the public 
the resources of grazing and timber in its 
custody, it is evident that if it were given 
guardianship over the game on the forests 
the result would be of far-reaching im- 
portance. The trained corps of forest 
rangers and guards can and do now serve 
with practically no extra cost as wardens 
over the game, and a practical constructive 
program could be developed, not only for 
conserving the game, but for restoring it 
to areas where it has disappeared, and in 
increasing the supply to the full capacity of 
the available summer and winter grazing. 
The control of the grazing of cattle and 
sheep on the national forests being in the 
Forest Service, gives that organization 
the absolutely essential knowledge of sum- 
mer and winter grazing conditions that is 
required if the game is to be safeguarded. 
The use of the forest for domestic stock 
will continue on a great scale, but with 
good management great numbers of game 
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Indiscriminate Slaughter Has Resulted in the Practical Extermination of the Buffalo 


animals may exist in the same forests. 

In a program for rehabilitating the game 
resources of the national forests, where 
there is abundant room for an enormous 
number of game animals without seriously 
interfering with the present livestock in- 


‘dustry, three things are essential: 


(1) A series of national game preserves 
located in favorable situations and dis- 
tributed in national forests throughout the 
West in order to provide breeding sanctu- 
aries where game may increase and sup- 
ply the surrounding areas. 

(2) Codperation between the Forest Ser- 
vice and the states wherein national forests 
are located, whereby the Forest Service 
shall designate the parts of the forests 
where hunting may be done and the num- 
ber of animals that may be killed in any 
particular forest or section of forest each 
season, the states meanwhile to have full 
control over issuing hunting licenses and 
to receive all fees therefrom. The states 
would thus benefit by the services of the 
trained force of forest rangers and guar- 
dians acting as Federal game wardens to 
guard the game resources from spoliation 
just as they now protect the trees and the 


Hunting the Rocky Mountain Sheep Might Even Be Revived 





grazing in the interest of the country at 
large. 

(3) A codperative arrangement between 
the Forest Service and the National Park 
Service whereby the game service in the 
national parks and the national monuments 
shall be codrdinated with that of the Forest 
Service to the same end, that the game 
supply may be increased and perpetuated. 


ECESSITY for codperation is evi- 
denced in the elk situation in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. Within the park there 

is a superabundance of summer grazing 
where several times the present number of 
elk can find abundant forage for all time 
to come. The high altitude of the park 
and the severity of the winters there are 
such that winter grazing is limited, par- 
ticularly in severe weather, necessitating 
that a large proportion of the elk pass 
outside the limits to secure sufficient for- 
age. The park is surrounded on all sides 
by national forests on which the forester 
is authorized to grant grazing permits for 
livestock. The increasing settlement of the 
West and the growing demand for grazing 
permits indicate that within a comparative- 
ly short time there will be a call for every 
acre of grazing available, up to the very 
limits of the park. Should permits to this 
extent be granted and the range stocked 
to its full capacity the areas now available 
to elk for winter grazing would be elim- 
inated. As a result of this only one or two 
severe winters would be sufficient to deci- 
mate the Yellowstone elk herds. The 
Forest Service has wisely foreseen the ap- 
proach of this danger and for several years 
has been planning to safeguard the future 
of the elk in this area by reserving a suffi- 
cient area for their winter grazing. In 
order to do this intelligently, however, it is 
necessary to know the number of elk in the 
park and the location of the ranges to 
which they naturally drift in winter. Sev- 
eral counts of the elk herds in the Yellow- 
stone have been made, and an arrangement 
effected whereby the Forest Service and 
the National Park Service will make a 
joint census this month [March] when the 
elk are on their winter range, the park and 
forest rangers working under the direc- 
tion of a representative of the Boone and 
Crockett Club. (TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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COLOR AND THE ARTIFICIAL FLY 


A TROUT THAT HAS FED TO SATIETY CAN YET BE LURED 
BY EXCITING IN HIM A PLEASURABLE NERVOUS OVERFLOW 


S this article will deal in great meas- 
ure with the application of color to 
the artificial fly, and how, when, and 

where to use it, a few words on color 
will not be out of place. Colors, as natu- 
ralists affirm, are refractions of light on 
bodies, demonstrated by the prism, which 
by breaking up a ray of the sun decom- 
pounds it into seven primitive colors. 
There being nothing primitive in Nature, 
that I am aware of, I fail to catch the ex- 
act meaning. 

Is the above statement regarding colors 
finally correct? It is evident that four of 
these are compounded: for orange is made 
up of yellow and red; green, of yellow and 
blue; violet, of blue and red; and indigo 
is only a tint of blue, sucharged with red. 
This reduces the solar colors to three, so- 
called primordeal: yellow, red and blue. 
If we add white, the color of light, and 
black, the privation of it, we have five 
simple colors, from which may be com- 
pounded all imaginable shades. 

In the birth and expansion of light, as 
seen in the aurora, Nature places red in 
the centre of its progression, which is in 
the following order: 

White 
Yellow 
Red 
Blue 
Black. 

Red, situated in the midst of the primor- 
deal colors, is the harmonic expression of 
them, by way of excellence; and is the re- 
sult of the union of two contraries, light 
and darkness. Red gives life, wherever it 
is infused; as white communicates gaiety, 
and black, sadness. 

In proceeding toward white from the 
central color red in the way I have ar- 
ranged the colors (in ascending progres- 
sion) the nearer you approach the first 
term, the more lively and gay are the 
colors; you will have in succession, the 
poppy, orange, lemon, sulphur, and white. 
In descendent progression, the further you 
proceed from red, toward black, the more 
lugubrious are the colors; for this is their 
progression ; purple, violet, blue, indigo and 
black. In the harmonies to be formed on 
both sides of the red, by the union of op- 
posite colors, the more the tints of the 
ascending progression predominate, the 
more lively will be the harmonies pro- 
duced, and the contrary will take place in 
the descending progression. 

In addition to the five colors I have re- 
ferred to, one more alone will interest you 
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—green; because of all compound colors it 
is the most effective, distinct and striking, 
affecting our minds both with surprise and 
delight. 


N applying color to the artificial fly, we 
will assuredly take the colors in ascend- 
ant progression, from red to white, in 
the way I have arranged them. Why? 
Because they produce pleasurable impres- 
sions and nervous exhilaration upon our- 
selves and, in extension of the argument, 
we are justified in assuming that the same 
effect is produced upon lower organizms. 
In fact, there is no doubt of it. Bear in 
mind that the agreeableness or disagreea- 
bleness of color resides not in a single 
shade but in the harmony or clashing con- 
trast of two opposite colors. The point of 
union between two opposite colors I term 
the point of nervous irritability. Bear in 
mind as well, that the remarks in this 
letter apply alone to the art of catering to 
a fish that has fed to satiety, and has be- 
come so lethargic that he will not respond 
to an artificial fly constructed on the lines 
of exact imitation. The long interval be- 
tween his natural hours of feeding and the 
time when the irresistible influence of hun- 
ger again assumes its supremacy, and exer- 
cises that important part in his so-called 
habit of selection mentioned in my last let- 
ter, is the period which demands our care- 
ful consideration. In our application of 
color to the artificial fly, we will not do it 
with a hazarded or ill-conceived admixture 
of shades but, taking nature for our guide, 
we will remember that when she opposes 
contraries to each other painful affections 
are excited in us, but when she.blends them 
we are agreeably influenced. My idea is 
that the harmony of color exercises such 
a powerful influence on the nerve centers 
of a fish, that by reflex action it produces 
a pleasurable nervous overflow; and that 
its effect is exemplified by a desire to grasp 
the glittering lure. In the above statement, 
all the delicate art of fly tying, all the ex- 
quisite nicety the hand can impart to the 
rod by transmitted force, is involved. 
Now follow my remarks closely, if you 
please. I make this statement (and I think 
it has never before been either alluded to 
or mentioned) : that the difference between 
the rise of a hungry fish to a fly con- 
structed on the lines of exact imitatjon, 
and the rise to one dressed along these 
ideas as to the application of color, is as 
divergent as white and black. The first rise, 
that is to the fly constructed to represent in 


detail the natural insect, is steady, unobtru- 
sive and means business, and has the im- 
pulse of hunger at its back. And it is 
grasped with the full idea that it must be 
retained at all hazard. To hook this fish 
requires a very moderate amount of skill 
on the part of the angler. 


HERE is a decidedly different im- 

pulse at the back of a colored lure. 

It is an impulse, not half so potent 
as that of hunger; it is the charm of color 
acting on the nervous system of a fish to 
the extent of exciting pleasurable nervous 
exaltation. The diagnostic marks of a rise 
to color reside in its tumultuous movement 
and its uncertainty; the fly is merely being 
played with, otherwise mumbled. The idea 
conveyed in what is termed the “short 
rise’—that the fish does not touch the 
fly—is incorrect. As a rule he does touch 
it, but only for one single instant—and 
the fish is lost for want of skill on the 
part of the angler. When he does not 
touch it, the fault lies in the artificial lure 
being so glaringly obtrusive that at the 
very moment he is in the act of seizing it, 
his desire is suddenly arrested; as instan- 
taneously as the closure of an eyelid to 
exclude the entrance of noxious material ; 
so rapidly that neither thought nor will- 
power can possibly play a part in it. In 
casting over the curl made on the water 
by a rising fish, you are apt to get an un- 
certain rise having all the characteristics 
of the “short rise.” For these reasons, the 
short time elapsing in the interval between 
his rise to a natural insect and the presen- 
tation of your artificial fly, is too brief a 
period to efface from his retina the image 
of the natural fly, which was the object of 
his pursuit. If you have not on your cast 
an artificial fly that will represent the 
natural insect he a moment before took 
with avidity, he will “rise short” and mum- 
ble the fly; if the flies are ill constructed 
or obtrusive he may rise to them, but he 
will not touch them. Here I make this 
cautious statement: no cast of flies should 
ever be presented to a fish that will en- 
gender in him either fear or distrust. If 
you forget this, you certainly will return 
home with an empty basket. 

In fishing of this character, and all of 
it in which hunger is not the impulse at 
the back of the fly, the strike must be 
made with the extreme of rapidity, at the 
exact instant of the rise. Looking over 
this matter, I find that the ordinary fish- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 284) 
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FISHING FOR THE KINGLY OUANANICHE 


THE LEAPING SALMON OF THE GRANDE DECHARGE DEMAND 
PERHAPS THE UTMOST OF CONCENTRATED ENERGY IN ANGLING 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


Here let me chant thy praise, thou noblest and most high-minded fish, the cleanest feeder, the merriest liver, the loftiest 


leaper, and the bravest warrior of all creatures that swim! 


Thy cousin, the trout, in his purple and gold with crimson 


spots, wears a more splendid armor than thy russet and silver mottled with black, but thine is the kinglier nature. 


His courage and skill compared with thine—‘Are as moonight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 
—Henry Van Dyke, Sign of the Balsam-Bough. 


EFORE time brings on him stiff or 
lazy limbs, every strong and vigorous 
fisherman in this broad land who de- 

sires to experience palpitating heart throbs 
and real supreme joy, and to witness the 
utmost of concentrated energy in fishing, 
must once, at least, in his life try fly-fishing 
for the leaping salmon of the Grande De- 
charge. The experience he will find to be 
remarkable, sufficient indeed to mark an 
epoch in his life. All the big fish he may 
capture anywhere, in fresh-water or marine, 
will not obliterate the fond memories of an 
electric combat with this acrobatic fighter in 
the swirling flood of the Sagueney. 

It is several years since my last visit there. 
At that time every luxury was provided for 
the pampered tourist of wealth, whose goal 
was the lonely yet magnificent hotel Rober- 
val, which was reached by Lake St. John 
railway. It was one hundred and ninety 
miles north of Quebec, and the whole route 
lay through real wilderness of vast pines 
and surging sienna-colored rivers. At the 
present time conditions are different; you 
do it another way. In addition to enjoy- 
ing the splendid fishing you must be able 
and willing to camp out with real Indian 
guides, who speak French and very little 
English. You must be satisfied to live (the 
period determined by your own choice, and 


pocket) in close proximity to the real wild; 
to be, as it were, brother to the bear, the 
caribou and the wandering moose. You 
will enjoy it, with all its drawbacks and dif- 
ficulties, which after all are not many and 
are easily overcome. 

But I will leave instructons how to get 
there and the approximate cost, until the 
last, and jump now to the Decharge itself— 
right on to the big island rock surrounded by 
fierce swirling currents and the continuous 
roar of the falls above. With our tent 
set up in a familiar spot tramped by thou- 
sands of happy sportsmen before us, our 
bitch-bark canoes drawn up far above water 
line and our supplies unloaded, we sit down 
to our first midday meal, sometime toward 
the end of June or early in July. The 
table is set in the open warm fresh air, 
and you are moved to inquire: 

“What is this rich, deliciously flavored 
pink . fish-steak you are highly enjoying, 
now the long portage is done?” 

“Ah! Monsieur; mon _  frere 
caught it but ten minutes ago.” 

“The devil,” you say. “Do I pay you to 
do the fishing?” But patience, dear 
brother. The guides wisely know best. 
After a long journey, it’s better to begin 
sport on a full stomach. Your sport will be 
so grand it will be hard to pull you 
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from it when lunch is called, even if the 
afternoon and long twilight is yours. 

This rocky island upon which you stand 
is situated about half a mile below the 
mighty falls, the outlet of four great rivers 
which run some miles above into Lake St. 
John, the cradle of the solemn Sagueney. 
Round about you is a vast basin of cross 
currents surging swiftly into each other, 
so wild as to be just within the ability of two 
strong Indian guides to grapple and to 
guide safely through it one angler only in 
your bark canoe. As you stand above on the 
rocks, with rod and tackle ready, the guide 
will call your attention to a great sheet of 
white foam, moving slowly back and forth, 
forced by the currents and undertow from 
place to place, sometimes near the very 
edge of the rocks. In this circular bed of 
foam, fifty to a hundred feet across, 
myriads of insects are snared and drowned. 
Underneath that foam the fish are feeding: 
you see their black snouts pop through the 
white time and again. There is no special 
time allotted for fishing, no off-feeding; 
they are there from morn ’til night. And 
it’s for you to take chances. With luck, 
maybe you can land your flies right on 
that white blanket and test your skill. 

I shall purposely refrain from naming 
this gamy fish the land-locked salmon. Be- 
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cause it is not landlocked but free to visit 
the ocean whenever it wills, without ob- 
struction. It prefers to breed and feed in un- 
salted water, and of its own free will abides 
there, battling with the flood in surging 
waters to which perhaps none other on the 
globe compare. 


ITH the experience of three trips 

after this fish to draw from, I can 

with confidence describe the tackle 
most suitable to bag him. The average size 
ouananiche caught at the Decharge is two 
pounds. You will perhaps catch one of 
four pounds and maybe one of six pounds, 
but the latter is doubtful and very rare. 
You should have a good strong trout rod 
of the best make made to fit your size and 
reach. On my first two trips I caught the 
limit of twenty fish each day on a 
Bristol steel trout rod, and right well did 
it do its duty. Be provided with an ample 
reel that has a large handle, and the line if 
tapered should be the heaviest trout size. 
In addition to the gimcracks made by the 
resisting fish, you have at times to con- 
tend with strong, surging currents. 

Up to the present I have had no oppor- 
tunity to test nature flies on this fish, but 
I feel sure execution could be done with 
any of the June selection. It is wise to be 
stocked with at least a dozen each of Silver 
Doctor and Jack Scott, on Number 6 hooks. 
I saw most used the flies just mentioned tied 
on a small double hook, though I think a 
single-hook fly would prove quite as effec- 
tive and much more sportsmanlike. It is 
best to use only one fly on the leader and 
the foolishness of dry-fly fishing is appar- 
ent the moment you see the water. Some 
anglers do use two flies on the leader, to get 
(at times) two at a clip; but the vexatious 
trouble and bother of playing, breaking, los- 
ing, and netting two fish is very unsatisfac- 
tory. 

A dozen or two leaders, either of tapered 
heavy trout or light salmon gut will be 
necessary if your trip be extended over a 
few days, for remember that you are far 
from supplies, and that it is heartbreak- 
ing to find yourself in the midst of grand 
sport, with some part of your tackle so 
inadequate as to prevent you from fishing. 
Be prepared with a long-handled net of fair 
size. The guides may—then again they 
may not—have a net; without one you lose 
ninety per cent of fish. 

You are now standing, ready equipped, 
waiting for the bruea to float within your 
reach; and perhaps you will feel for the 
first time—as I did—the value of being 
able to make a long cast. Accuracy in 
this instance does not count at all; but dis- 
tance counts for everything. You may be 
able to reach the edge, perhaps to get a 
rise; but the centre of the foam is the 
choicest spot—there you never fail to get 
response. 


OT every cast from the rock induces 
a rise. The fly embeds in the thick 
f foam ; after a few seconds it gradually 
sinks about a foot in the water and is 
driven toward or away from the feeding 
fish. If it is forced within vision of the 
fish, the first thing you see is the fish in 
the air, as Kipling says, “like an India- 
rubber idiot on a spree.” There is no 
need for excitement: the fish has hooked 
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itself well. Keep a taut line always, rod- 
tip well up, held by the left hand with the 
right hand free to wind in the line at the 
right moment. It will leap again, it will 
surge, then run down, back, up, and away; 
in fact it will kick like the dickens all 
the time you are drawing it nearer the 
guide, who stands solemn and _taciturn, 
holding the net. Of the hundreds of fish 
I have taken, I never saw one, however 
tired and worn, on seeing the net, but what 
evinced a renewed burst of intensified vigor. 
Indeed, so frightened are they on seeing 
the net, that now comes the most exciting 
part of the game. But an Indian is per- 
fection at netting fish: you can yell at him 
all you like; hé is as cool as a cucumber, 
going about his business in his own way 
just as if you had nothing to do with the 
affair at all. But once the fish is landed, 
you recast and repeat again and again the 
same performance, with never-ending 
change of tactics on the part of the fish. 


HOUGH fishing from a canoe with 
an Indian at each end appears dan- 
gerous—the quiet eddies you float 
in are fearfully close to the terrible rush 
of waters—I prefer it. Because you can 
kneel comfortably down on a cushion at the 
bottom of the wide bark canoe and cast 
very easily; and guides seem to manage the 
fish more quickly and easily, netting from 
a canoe—perhaps because they cannot be so 
easily observed by the fish. The greatest 
excitement comes while crossing the cur- 
rents, which has to be done often. For 
a few moments you instinctively clutch the 
canoe sides, and stare at the grim-set teeth 
and sweat-covered brow of the two In- 
dians toiling their utmost at the paddles. 
One does not imagine at such a time what 
would happen should a paddle break—but 
we emerge in quiet water before the dread- 
ful thought has matured. And such feel- 
ings of fear wear off very soon, as you 
get used to the sport. 

Along these quiet waters, especially close 
to the steep rocky sides, you can troll with 
artificial lines for pike. On one occasion 
we caught three of them of 11, 9, and 16 
pounds weight. These fish are too long 
to be netted; they must be played until 
weary, then clubbed with an iron rod pro- 
vided by the guides. If such is not handy, 
you can shoot them. This is by no means 
easy to do, although you can guide the 
fish to the surface right closé to the 
canoe where he will lie for awhile quite 
still. But you waste your cartridge put- 
ting it through his body, which makes him 
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kick all the more. The bullet should be 
sent through the flat space somewhat back 
of the eyesockets, and one shot will be ef- 
fective to quiet him. While he is quiet, 
you should sever the gills; because there 
are times when the fish recovers af- 
ter being shot, and leaps over the 
canoe’s side and back into the water. 
And now, how to get to the Decharge? 
It is obviously a difficult matter to de- 
tail a single trip embracing all the varied 
fishing to be enjoyed in this superb section 
of the Canadian wilderness. If the 
weather be normal, we can start from 
Quebec in the last week of May, heading 
for Lake Edward 111 miles away, and Rob- 
ert Rowley’s Laurentide House. The latter 
is situated right at the station, and pro- 
vides excellent accommodation with con- 
veniences for women and children. Ex- 
perienced guides are provided and camps 
of different sizes to accommodate from 2 
to 10 people are situated on islands along 
this shore of the lake. The charge is five 
dollars a day, which includes guides’ 
charges and everything else required ex- 
cept the angler’s rod and reel. A differ- 
ent charge is made for women and chil- 
dren. Lake Edward is famous for its 
speckled trout, which often run up to six 
pounds weight, and the fly fishing is good 
all through May and early June. 
Leaving Lake Edward, another eighty 
miles brings you to Roberval, on the shore 
of Lake St. John. Here you may secure 
guides, canoes, outfit and supplies for vari- 
ous fishing trips after muscalonge, pike, 
trout and salmon up to Peribonca, Mistas- 
sini or Metabetchouan,. and other large 
rivers (none less than 300 miles) that flow 
into Lake St. John. Splendid ouananiche 
fishing can be enjoyed in Lake St. John 
during May and June, especially at the 
mouth of the Ouiatchouan, just below the 
famous falls of that river, which is.reached 
by an easy drive from Roverval. Before the 
Hotel Roberval was burned, the grand De- 
charge was reached by crossing the lake 
in a little steamer that ran forty miles to 
the Island House, which afforded ample 
accommodation, and the guides took you 
down the rapids to the Decharge.. This 
was a delightful experience, but is no longer 
a practical route. The best, and I think 
the most satisfactory way now is to go on 
from Roberval by rail to St. Gideon, where 
you may get your outfit, supplies, and 
guides. From St. Gideon, a drive of eight 
miles will land your party at the Petit De- 
charge; from thence by canoe it is two and 
a half miles up to the Grand Decharge. 
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HEN it 
comes to 
the manip- 
ulation of the fly 
after it has been cast 
—‘“fishing the fly’— 
our real expert does 
not draw it against 
the current in using 
the wet fly. After 
casting it up and 
across the stream, he 
draws it diagonally 
across and down, on 
or just under the sur- 
face generally, and 
recovers it with the 
back cast before it 
comes to a stop by 
the straightening of 
the line. 

The fly should al- 
most always be played 
over or through the 
water deliberately, not 
quickly. It should re- 
main a_ perceptible 
time, and longer on 
still water. A good 
plan is to pause after it alights—draw a 
short distance—pause—draw again—pause 
—and then make the back cast. Flies are 
best played upon the surface by an up- 
ward and backward movement of the rod; 
under the surface, by a side and upward 
movement. 

It is better to use but one fly in stream 
fishing, and two for lake fishing. When 
using two the dropper may just touch the 
water occasionally, the tail fly then being 
under. Mr. Southard commends fishing 





A Typical “Real 
Expert” 
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HABITS, LURES AND THEIR USE 


I]. LORE OF THE REAL EXPERTS ON THIS FASCINATING TOPIC 
REVEALS WHAT FLIES TO USE AND WHEN TO USE THEM 


By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 
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with the fly from four to six inches un- 
derneath the surface in calm water with- 
out a ripple; also the plan of making a 
few false casts, placing the fly within an 
inch or two of the surface before landing 
it quietly, when fish are rising to the sur- 
face. 

Striking the Fish— 

The following advice is pertinent with 
regard to hooking, or striking, the fish. It 
must be done very quickly in clear water 
with a snappy rise; quickly in roily water 
with an ordinary rise; slowly when a slow 
rise. The greater the slack in the line 
the greater must be the force of the strike; 





less force is required on than under the 
surface; less force in swift than in still 
water.. A slack line and low rod point 
means that the fly is submerged. 

Large fish generally rise deliberately, 
often quietly sucking in the lure rather 
than “striking”; and they should then be 
struck deliberately. 

Most Popular Flies— 
S to the patterns of flies to use, of 
the hundreds named and stocked by 
dealers, what may be said here? Kit 
Clarke’s favorites were: Brown Hackle, 
Montreal, Cahill, Coachman, Black Gnat, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 276) 


THE CHARM OF THE ESOPUS 


Il. DAME FORTUNE, FICKLE JADE, TURNS HUMILIATION 
INTO VICTORY, AND CALLS THE CREEL BET AN EVEN DRAW 
By P. ALLEN PARSONS 


OWEVER, trout angling has taught 

me that the slow and careful fisher- 

man is the one most apt to succeed, 
and that a trout may be anywhere in the 
stream where there’s water enough to swim 
in. So I lengthened my line and went down 
into that pool literally inch by inch, and 
covered it foot by foot from bank to bank. 
A Hare’s Ear and a Beaverkill were now 
my flies. And it was the tiny Hare’s Ear, 
tied on a Number 14 hook, that did the 
trick. 

The fly flipped into the tail of a little 
eddy, and slap !—a trout had it. He hooked 
himself, or I might have lost him. For I 
was as much surprised as the disappointed 
hunter who, having ranged the woods all 
day without a shot, flushes a big ruffed 


From the Pool at the Left, Just Below the Rapids, Twelve Trout, From 8 to 
11 Inches Long, Were Taken Within Two Hours 








grouse after he has given up the search, 
home-bound, unexpecting and therefore un- 
prepared. 

I made short work of that trout—not 
that I derricked him to the bank, but I put 
all the strain I dared upon my five ounce 
split bamboo and soon had the red spotted 
fighter in my net. When you have passed 
a whole year looking forward to creeling a 
trout, you are not apt to have too much 
patience in getting your victim into your 
possession. As I raised the dripping and 
wiggling quarry from the water you know 
what sensations were mine! 

So I got my thrill. My hours of earnest 
and careful effort had found their reward; 
a ten-inch brown trout, as fat as butter and 
as beautiful as a sunset. As I added him 
to my creel, I thought: Well, I’ve forty 
minutes more to make him plural instead of 
singular; suppose the two ladies are beat- 
ing me out! For it would never do to meet 
them at lunch with but a single trout, they 
with several. 


T first I thought to avoid that long 
A stretch of riffles and strike in below 
where there was probably better 
chance of success. But the old habit of 
thoroughness interposed, and I went ahead 
determined to try it all. I had hardly got- 


’ ten through the pool before a trout hurled 


himself at my Hare’s Ear. I struck so 
quickly it almost seemed as though I 
hooked him while he was in the air. A 
few moments of frenzied rushing, and he 
too found his way into the creel. So near 
in size was he to the other that he might 
well have come from the same batch of 
spawn. Down those riffles I went, at the 
most unfavorable time of day, raising trout 
in some places with scarcely four inches of 
water, in others in miniature pools in the 
lee of rocks. Dame Fortune, who had for- 
saken me all the morning, proved herself a 
fickle jade indeed, for here in a half hour 
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was compressed some very perfect fishing. 
The trout did not run large in those riffles, 
but I caught six nine-inchers, all on the 
little Hare’s Ear. This—a trout creeled for 
every five minutes fished—suited me very 
well. And it made me monstrously well 
pleased with myself. 

In the afternon all of us drew a blank. 
The fish would not rise. But as we rode 
back to the hotel at sunset the doctor told 
me he had seen a pool where some fifteen 
trout lay motionless in the depths, and 
that several of them would go over two 
pounds. They had tried them with flies, 
worms and crickets, but the trout were 
obdurate. ; 

On Monday we had little luck during the 
day: I had one or two small trout and the 
doctor about the same number. We were 
ready to go back to the hotel, when it oc- 
curred to me to suggest that we try again 
for three-quarters of an hour, as it was 
sunset—the time of the day I have always 
liked the best in trout fishing. 


66] 'LL bet you a dollar, doctor”, I said, 
| “that I catch more trout than you be- 
fore 7:30.” 

“Done”, he answered, “and I’ll bet you 
another dollar I get a bigger trout than 
you!” 

“You're on,” I said, and then we parted, 


he going up the stream and I down. At the. 


place where I had had my luck on Saturday 
I stopped and put on a Coachman; the 
light-colored fly is-better in the dusk. As I 
got out my line and the fly touched the 
deepening shadow under the bridge, I heard 
a splash and struck. This fellow felt to 
be a better fish than any I had met, so I 
played him with care. 

As I slid the net under him and held him 
up, “Troutie,” said I, “you are worth at 
least a dollar to me—and maybe two!” He 
was about thirteen inches long and in ex- 
cellent condition. 

It was now almost dark and I could hear 
the fish rising under the bridge. Hardly 
moving from my tracks, I caught three 
more trout, not one less than ten inches 
and one only a little shorter than my first. 
Finally it got so dark I couldn’t see, and 
after ‘fouling my line in some alders I 
quit and took down my rod for the night. 
Suddenly over my head I heard my wife 
calling from the bridge, though I couldn’t 
see her. 





66 NY luck?” she asked. 
“Bully!” I answered, “I’ve caught 
four under this bridge—all nice 
ones. I'll bet I’ve put it over on the doc- 
tor!” 

We had hardly reached the car when the 
doctor fairly popped out of the darkness. 

“Doctor,” I said, “here’s a trout that’s 
going to cost you one dollar;” and I laid 
my beauty on the running board of the car. 
“And here,” I added, “are three others 
that will cost you another dollar!” 

“Hold on, young fellow, not so fast,” he 
said. 

From his creel, by the glow of his emerg- 
ency light, he drew a beautiful brown trout 
and placed it by the side of mine. Tail to 
tail and nose to nose, their measurements 
were exact. 

“Twins!” we all exclaimed. And I add- 
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ed: “Well, that big trout bet is off, anyhow.” 
“Wait,” he said; and reaching into his 

creel again he brought out’a rainbow trout 

nearly an inch longer than the other two. 
“He gets it!” I said. “Isn’t he a beauty!” 
“T got him in the dark only a few minutes 


ago,” said the doctor. “And even after I 
hooked him he kept jumping out of the 
water like a crazy- fish. I had more fun 
with him than with any trout I ever caught. 
—I got him on a Queen o’ the Water.” 

“I suppose you’ve got some more hidden 
around you somewhere,” I said suspicious- 
ly. 
“No, that’s all,” was the answer. “You 
got me on quantity, but I got you on size, 
so all bets are off.” 


S we rode back to the hotel we 
watched the beauty of the western 
sky, where the glow from a vanished 

sun still clung to the mountain tops. 

Next day we went all the way up the 
river to its headwaters and tried the fishing 
there, but the stream there was split into a 
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number of small runs and we had no luck. 
As we rode back to New York we were all 
well pleased with our little three days’ fish- 
ing. The weather was delightful, we had 
enjoyed our lunches cooked in the open, 
the scenery was beautiful and we caught 
enough trout to make a showing. 

Doubtless years ago the Esopus had more 
trout and better ones (for the brown trout 
cannot equal our native fontinalis) but the 
grand old stream is not fished out by any 
means, and I think that any man who fishes 
it cannot fail to always think of it with real 
affection. It never is monotonous—always 
beautiful and always satisfying. The na- 
tive trout in its waters seem to be a thing 
of the past, but the brown trout is no igno- 
ble fish and I suppose our eastern waters 
are destined to see much more of him in 
the future, as the forests are cut away and 
the streams become warmer. Let us be 
grateful, as some one has said, that Provi- 
dence has given to us for streams no 
longer adapted to fontinalis, a fish so 
gamy and so good a& salmo fario. 


A FISH TRAGEDY OF THE PACIFIC 


By ERNEST ELVA WEIR 



































The Chinook Salmon Loses Tail and Fins in the Fight for Supremacy 


HEN the Chinook salmon of the 
Pacific coast leave salt water and go 
far inland to spawn in shallow 

streams, they never return. Large, fat and 
healthy when the run up the coast rivers 
begins in the Spring, the fish soon waste 
away from lack of food, as they never eat 
after leaving the salt water. During the 
long trip to the spawning grounds, hunger 
causes the fish to attack each other viciously, 
and it is a question of the survival of the 
fittest. The weaker never reach their des- 
tination, the stronger lose tails and fins in 





their fights for supremacy. As a result of 
the actual spawning following the run up 
the rivers without food, the fish change in 
color and lose all their scales and most of 
their skin, becoming a mass of white patches 
and blotches of decay. Their mission in 
life ended, the old fish die and the newly 
born find their way to salt water, only to 
repeat the experience of their elders four 
years hence. The spawning ground of the 
Chinook salmon is both his cradle and his 
grave.—Here is a fish tragedy unequalled 
certainly by anything in human annals. 
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FOLLOWING A FORGOTTEN FUR TRAIL 


THE FASCINATION OF THE UNUSUAL IN CANOE TRIPS 
LEAD TWO HUDSON BAY ROVERS EVENTUALLY TO—GOLD! 


Author of “Casco Bay Yarns,” “On the Bass Frontier,” and other tales. 


MONG the forgotten, unofficial rec- 
ords of the Honorable Hudson Bay 
Company is an extract from the diary 

kept nearly a century ago by one Robert 
MacDonald, a trader on Lake Abitibi: 

“John and two Indians arrived at the 

Post today from Great Island, coming by 

way of lakes Penache, Wanapitay, and 

Temmagamie to Timicamming, and 

thence as usual, saving eight days, but 

no route for a heavy load, he reports.” 

The fur traders’ usual route to Abitibi 
and Hudson bay from Manitoulin island, 
and indeed from the whole Georgian bay 
region, was by the French river, still a 
famous canoe trip. But it is the unusual 
canoe trip that has the strongest fascina- 
tion for me, and I have long wanted to 
follow the forgotten trail first blazed by 
that unknown John and his two Indians. 
That “no route for a heavy load” says 
plainly that he encountered either lots of 
rushing, foaming rapids, or else long, 
heavy portages—possibly both—but he got 
through, and he saved eight days! <A 
fillip of good adventure is promised in 
such a canoe trip. 

There is, however, no more deceptive 
business than planning a new canoe trip 
by the map. Where there are half a dozen 
little R’s strung along a watercourse, you 
find no rapids. So, after scouting along 
cautiously for a day or so, you grow reck- 
less; and then before you know it you are 
in half a mile of wicked white water where 
there are no R’s at all on the map. What 
looks to be a nice, straight portage, meas- 
uring up by the scale as about half a mile 
long proves to be a twisting up-and-down- 
hill trail it takes an hour of hard plugging 
to cross. Moreover, it is not only in 
these provoking details that the map-plan- 
ned canoe trip goes askew. More than 
once I have traced out on paper a seem- 
ingly simple and feasible route, to find that 
no mortal man could ever get through that 
particular chain of lakes which promised 
to be the easiest part of the way. 


CCORDINGLY, despite the large 
A scale Government map and the 
diary, I was not surprised, when I 
camped on Lake Penache last summer, to 
find that local authorities differed in their 
opinions on the forgotten fur trail. In 
the old days only the voyageur, traveling 
light and in a hurry, essayed that route 
between Penache and Temagami; now their 
short cut has lost its point, for one can 


By WILLIAMS HAYNES 


Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? 
Who hath heard the birch-log 
burning? 

Who is quick to read the noises of the 
night? 

Let him follow with the others, for the 
Young Men’s feet are turning 

To the camps of proved desire and 
known delight. 


take the Canadian Pacific at Whitefish and 
be at Temagami that night. They re- 
joiced in a route that saved eight days 
between points one can now reach in two 
days.—Small wonder their trail has been 
forgotten! 

Big, bluff, be-whiskered Dan Sheehan, 
the first and only white settler in. the Pen- 
ache country, said: “Sure, a man should 
get to Wanapitay through LaVasse and 
Long Lakes; but the saints preserve me 
from the trip!” 

Stocky little Charlie Rameau, the 
French trapper whose cabin is on one of 
the ‘Penache islands, was sure one could 
get to Lake Wanapitay, but beyond that 
—“it is necessary that one must then make 
his own trail, m’sieu;” and he shrugged 
his shoulders skeptically. 

Bob Scott, the head fire ranger, was 


We Rigged a Sail and Glided Quickly 
Through Threemile Lake 


(Photographs by the author.) 


professionally optimistic. “If there’s a 
route there, sir,’ he said emphatically, “the 
rangers know it, and they’re keeping the 
portages clean and marked with fire no- 
tices.” 

No doubt he is right; but it was getting 
late in the season for so long a trip over 
an unknown course. And since they all 
agreed there were three trails going south- 
ward from Penache to Georgian bay, I re- 
solved to go over only the first link in the 
old fur trail. 

So when old Nabish and her grand- 
daughters paddled over from the squaw’s 
island to sell us their wild raspberries, I 
asked if Dave, her son-in-law, would go 
down to Georgian bay with me. Dave is 
a “good Indian” and I knew he had 
worked on the lumber drive down to the 
bay. But Dave had gone back to the 
Reservation. My comrade in camp was 
not well, and it would have been hardly 
fair to carry off our guide for a week’s 
trip. Dan Sheehan was working against 
time to harvest the wild hay in his beaver 
meadows. Charlie Rameau had just taken 
unto himself a pretty Indian bride. Yet 
the trip was not one to take alone, as 
any man knows who has tried to portage 
his own canoe and duffle through the 
northern Ontario bush. 


IHE Doctor came to my rescue. He 
paddled over to our camp one morn- 
ing and, as is his fashion, said 

bluntly, “I hear you’re thinking of going 
down to the mouth of the Whitefish river, 
and back by way of Collins inlet. [ll go 
with you.” 

Neither of us had been over the route; 
but Dan drew a rough map in the back of 
my note book, supplementing it with such 
copious notes as: “through Bear lake 
rapids, follow left shore of lake to big bay; 
foot of bay a portage, 300 yards,” etc. 
Everyone agreed we should be back at 
Penache in a week, and as we could re- 
provision at Little Current, we would 
travel light. We cut down our camp kit 
too, as low as possible—a nest of aluminum 
cooking utensils, a couple of blankets and 
a poncho each, a change of clothes, an 
eight-foot square of Tatelec waterproof 
canvas to serve at once as tent and tar- 
paulin in case it rained, my camera, and 
the Doctor’s geologist’s hammer. 

Our course lay right through the Long 
lake district where the prospectors are 
hunting gold, and the Doctor cherished the 
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hope of finding a claim worth staking. Ten 
months of the year he is a respected Cana- 
dian professional man: two months each 
summer he is a true Canadian pioneer, his 
home a log cabin; his principal support his 
rod and rifle; his real work prospecting. 
Have you never been prospecting ?—then 
you know little of the real joy of seeking 
wealth! The glory of successful competi- 
tion in business; the fascination of putting 
over a big deal; the thrill of a plunge in 
the stock market, all these pale before the 
feelings that surge over you as you stand in 
the midst of the Great Outdoors, miles from 
the nearest man, and hold in your hand 
a jagged bit of quartz streaked with little 
threads of gold—pure, raw, yellow gold. 
To go into a gold country is to contract 
the gold fever. It is more infectious than 
the plague, and the symptoms are unmis- 
takable. It becomes second nature to 
kick the moss off a quartz ridge, to pick 
up stray rocks everywhere. You cannot 
pass a bar in a tumbling stream without 
scooping up-a handful of the pebbly 
sand and cradling it in your hands in the 
rushing water, hoping to find a tiny resi- 
due of glittering, golden grains. You 
develop a perverted taste for traveling 
through new burnings and you delight to 
plough through begriming cinders and 
choking ashes because the fire has strip- 
ped the country, leaving its rocky ribs with 
their golden marrow bare. You will spend 
half the night studying the Geological 
Survey maps or the blueprints of the 
claims registered with the Department of 
Mines and half the day gossiping about 
where Andy is prospecting, and why Bill 
believes he should locate a pay-vein in the 
second ridge behind a certain lake, and 
what Jacques expects his new claim near 
the head of such-and-such a creek to assay. 
The Doctor is a victim of this virilent dis- 
ease, and I caught the gold fever from him. 


E started over the old trail blazed by 
the. fur trader through this newly 
discovered gold country in modern 
style, crossing the length of thirty-mile 
Penache in the Doctor’s motor boat. At 


the dam across the lake’s outlet we left our 
companions, and they chugged off, dis- 
puting who should be the pilot and who 
the engineer, and calling back that they 









Big, Bewhiskered Dan 
heehan, the Lord 
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would come back to the dam in five days 
should we decide to return the same way 
we went down. 

Over the rocks, around the dam and the 
log shoot, we carried our canoe and dun- 
nage, and storing our supplies we pushed 
off on the glassy water of Walker lake. 
We paddled across into a little bay where 
we started a buck drinking. He threw 
up his fine head and looked at us, and 
then suddenly wheeling about, bounded 
over the hills into the bush. Hardly an 
hour passed during the whole trip that 
we did not come upon a deer, or buck, or 
doe, or fawn. 

We followed the twisting outlet of 
Walker lake- into Little Bear lake and 
worked our way along its jagged north- 
ern shore. Open, almost bare, the country 
rolled away from the lake—not a pretty 
country, but with the strange beauty of a 
great wilderness. All that afternoon and the 
next morning we passed through this rug- 
ged, scarred region of thick underbrush 
and naked rocks, all spiked with blackened 
stumps. Rough and inhospitable it seemed, 
without the trees, but it is the home of 
countless deer and moose; the section too 
where the gold seekers are. ~ 

At the head of the Long Lake rapids, on 
a flat rock, stood a little pyramid of 
neatly piled stones, some sign a wandering 
band of Indians had left for their com- 
rades; and we built our fire over the still 
warm ashes of their last camp. It threat- 
ened fain, so while I cleaned a big bass 
hooked in the rapids and cooked supper, 
the Doctor put up our little canvas square 
and made two thick balsam beds under its 
shelter. During the night it showered, but 
neither of us knew it ’til in the rosy haze 
of the early morning we clambered over 
the damp rocks to our bath in the lake. A 
quick breakfast, two loads over the port- 
age around the rapids, a few moments to 
stow the duffle away, and we were off 
again. Five minutes later we were stand- 
ing knee-deep in the water beside the 
plunge into Long lake, with pole and rope 
letting our canoe carefully through the 
rush of black water. Down the great 
stretch of this lake we paddled all morn- 
ing, fighting all.the long way against a 
strong head wind. 

Across the lake we spied a tiny log 





Ten Months of the Year the Doctor Is a Respected Canadian Pro- 
fessional Man; Two Months Each Summer He Is a True 
Canadian Pioneer—His Home a Log Cabin. 
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shack tucked cosily under a _ protect- 
ing hill at the head of a little cove, 
and we stopped to investigate. On the 
crude little wharf lay a box full of mineral 
specimens. We fell on our knees beside 
it and eagerly pawed over the collection; 
lots of good copper and some gold, but 
the prospector had probably picked out the 
best samples of both. We climbed the 
path to the cabin. A green deer skin was 
nailed to the wall, and thraugh the win- 
dow we saw two great bundles of bear and 
deer hides and a table strewn with more 
mineral samples. 


N the door a bit of paper, dated two 
days before, announced: “Have gone 
to Whitefish—Pete O’Brien.” In lieu 

of calling cards, we countersigned it with 
our names and the date. 

Four or five miles further down the lake 
we found another prospector, living with 
his wife and son in a big, fine, clean cabin 
on a knoll overlooking the water.: He 
was doing assessment work on claims he 
had sold to city speculators, and he: showed 
us some fine samples. For an hour we 
sat on the bench outside his cabin and 
swapped gold gossip. He begged us to 
stay for dinner, and when we told him we 
must press on he described the marks of 
the portages ahead and gave us a great - 
thick venison steak. 

Just as we reached Long Lake falls the 
rain burst upon us and all afternoon we 
slipped and slid over an endless succession 
of short portages through one shower after 
another. But the rain could not dampen 
our spirits. Each slip on the muddy trails 
was a joke, and the heavier our soaked 
duffle grew, the louder we sang at the 
work. And it was work, plugging through 
the dripping woods over a trail as slippery 
as ice, with a sixty pound pack and your 
half of the canoe. Nothing is wetter than 
the wet woods, and there is no more efficient 
way of pouring water down your neck and 
up your sleeve than to carry an up-turned 
canoe in the rain; so we were soaked to 
the skin. We scrambled down the last 
steep portage into Charlton lake just as 
the sun came out to set, and we were almost 
dry when we reached the fire ranger’s shack 
at the head of the Whitefish river. Here 
we crossed the railroad, and here we 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 278) 





Dave Is a Good Indian 
and Knows the White- 
fish Trail. 
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SAILING THE OPEN CANOE 
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III—THE LEEBOARD AND THE STEERING PADDLE 


to sail in any direction not directly 

before the wind must have some hold 
on the water. Everyone knows that things 
floating on the water will drift before the 
wind, barring the effect of tidal currents, 
and that the more area the object exposes 
to the wind, the faster it will drift. It is 
so with all sizes of crafts, especially in 
sailing. But when you want to sail, not 
only before the wind but at right angles to 
and even into the wind—the most fascinat- 
ing part of sailing—something more than 
buoyancy, more than gravity and more 
than balance is needed. It is got by means 
of an area beneath the water, parallel to 
the keel and presenting its edge to the 
water when the craft is moving forward. 
Now when the craft is subjected to side 
pressure—which ordinarily causes leeway— 
the submerged area presents its entire side 
surface to the water, preventing leeway 
and causing lateral resistance. 

There are three distinct ways of apply- 
ing such lateral resistance: by a keel, by 
a center-board or by a leeboard. All three 
have been worked out in countless patterns. 
Perhaps the leeboard should have been 
mentioned first, as it is By far the oldest of 
the three types. However, as we are deal- 
ing with the open canoe, we can first dis- 
pose of the keel and the center board very 
briefly. 

As was remarked in the opening article 
of this series, the open canoe is the craft’s 
highest type. It is expected, when one 
purchases or builds an open canoe, that it 
will hold safely its full carrying capacity 
in passengers or in freight and passengers; 
that it will go down the most furious 
mountain stream or mount the highest 
wave; that it can be used for hunting, for 
fishing, for pleasure paddling, for racing, 
for part of a night camp; that it can be 
freighted or carted or portaged or easily 
housed, and that it can be sailed. A sail- 
ing keel is practical only when permanently 
fixed. And so almost any of these uses 
would eliminate it, extending as it does a 
number of inches below the center of the 
boat and running nearly its full length. 

While a center-board is better than a 
keel on a canoe for many reasons, it must 
be housed, or arranged so that it will 
draw up into the canoe. This means a 
long slot cut through the bottom of the 
canoe, and a center-board trunk or casing 
which must be sealed against the water and 
braced within the canoe against the severe 
leverage on the board when the canoe is in 
action. Such a casing, with its braces, in 
the- center of an open canoe, would be 
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T HE canoe, as well aswany other boat, 
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found utterly impractical for obvious rea- 
sons. ‘The center-board, however, is ex- 
cellent in the decked types of canoes. The 
Radix or folding center-board has long 
since passed along: it will work well for 
a short time, but as soon as it rusts and 
bends and jambs, it will not work at all. 

The leeboard is the only practical “sub- 
merged area” for the open canoegunder 
sail. It will not only help guide the canoe 
wherever you direct it, but can be put 
under water and out of water at will, or 
can be permanently removed. It not only 
allows the canoe its advantage of light 
draft in shallow waters and for beaching 
even when attached, but can be readily re- 
moved altogether. And it does not rob 
the canoe of so much yalue for other uses, 
as does the center-board or keel. The lee- 
board with its equipment is simplicity it- 
self. All that is really necessary is a cross 
piece or removable thwart laid on top of 
the gunwales and bolted to a thwart in 
the canoe, and a single board swung on a 
pin fixed into the end of the leeboard 
thwart. 


ENTION ofa single board will arouse 
many canoeists to debate. The con- 
troversy in regard to its superior- 

ity over the double type is still on. We 
favor the single board, believing it to be 
just as effective on the windward side as 
it is on the lee. It does not change the 
balance of the canoe no matter which side 
the board is on, and the area of lateral 
resistance is reduced only a very few 
square inches when the board becomes a 
windward-board, from the area produced 
when it is a leeboard. Also there is half 
the labor and expense in the making, and 
half the effort in operating, one board. 
We have seen staunch advocates of the 
double leeboards beating to windward in 
races, deliberately using first one board 
and then the other as windward boards. 
We have proven the efficiency of the one 
board to ourselves, by applying the method 
for finding the center of lateral resistance 
(described in the first article of this se- 
ries) to first one side of the canoe and 
then the other, finding the action on the 
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LEE-BOARD 

canoe to be the same from both sides. 
Further proof is the fact that during the 
last year or two, every important trophy 
race for open sailing canoes held by the 
American Canoe Association and affiliated 
clubs, has been won by canoes carrying 
only one board. 

If the various patterns of leeboards 
were brought together, it would make a 
humorous collection indeed, barring a few 
exceptions. And strange to say, the lee- 
boards of all but two out of the sixteen 
best-known canoe manufacturers making 
sailing outfits, would be the worst of the 
lot. Some resemble huge spoons, others 
are like snow shovels, and most of them 
resemble least of all what they are sup- 
posed to be when in place. But there are 
two manufacturers, it should be added, 
who have followed diligently the develop- 
ment in canoeing for many years and ac- 
cepted the experience of others, and who 
have ideal equipment for sale. 

The average board is generally too short, 
too wide and too thick. Another bad fea- 
ture of stock boards is that they are per- 
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fectly flat on one side. This will in a very 
short time cause a bad warp, making them 
practically useless. Also it is wrong to 
set the boards on the leeboard thwart so 
that they slant outward at the bottom. 
Canoes are made to ride and move on an 
even keel and can and should be sailed 
that way most of the time. A board 
should have enough area to keep the boat 
from drifting to leeward. As a good basis 
for calculation, the underwater area of the 
board should be 1/22 the area of the sail 
with which it is used. The board should 
be of a width that will allow good fast 
pivoting when the canoe is changing its 
course, and should be thin enough to create 
as little friction as, possible yet thick 
enough to keep from warping and break- 
ing. Seven-eighths inch mahogany, fined 
down from top to bottom and from the 
center towards both edges clear down, with 
both sides identical in curve, constitutes 
an ideal leeboard. : 

With the place figured out for the lee- 
board, a thwart of the canoe must then be 
moved exactly to that point. This not only 
strengthens the canoe where most of the 
strain comes but affords a clamping place 
for the leeboard thwart. This latter is a 
cross-piece (which may be of the same 
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vernal green, white snowdrops 
dot the lawn. The birds are 
here; the robin with brighter 
breast, the bluebird blue as 
from the sky. Over all the 
land are the soft shades and 
the delicate hues that make 
up the familiar pictures of 
Spring. Pictures old as the 
years, but always new and 
welcome and heartening. 

To the wonted scene has 
been added this year a new 
color note—Old Glory’s red, 
white and blue. Redder than 
the robin’s breast. Whiter 
than snowdrops petal. Blue 
with the heaven’s own blue. 
On every hand the flag is 
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UVM TOCA 


PRING with all its signs and tokens is here. 
Everywhere the scene is changing. The trees 
are reddening with the swelling buds, soon to 

burst into leaf, the fields are taking on their vivid 
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pattern as the thwart) clamped on top of 
the gunwales with fwo brass bolts pro- 
jecting through the thwart and fastened 
underneath with wing-nuts. On one end of 
this cross-piece is screwed a chock of 
wood about four inches square, which af- 
fords a bearing for the leeboard. The 
leeboard rests solely against this and does 
not touch the canoe at any time. The 
wood-screw end of a half-inch brass 
hanger-bolt is fastened through the center 
of the bearing chock, and screwed deep 
into the cross-piece reinforced for the pur- 
pose. The leeboard, with a half-inch hole 
drilled through it near the top, swings on 
the smooth part provided on these bolts, 
which you will leave just outside the bear- 
ing chock. A wing-nut, screwed on out- 
side the board, holds it tightly against the 
leeboard thwart. Keep the bearing well 
greased and free from grit. 

A leeboard made in this fashion is quite 
as stiff as any center board or keel, and 
can be removed entirely in a minute or 
two. 

A water-guard will prevent the water 
from coming over the gunwale that climbs 
up the leeboard. Fasten a strip of fiber, 
metal or wood along the gunwale so that it 
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SPRING —'f917 


It is as if the Stars and Stripes had blos- 
somed forth as part of nature’s own unfolding, a 
manifestation of her rousing to life, a symbol of 
her eternal vigor. All the old accustomed sights, 
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extends out to the leeboard, and fore and 
aft of it about six inches. This can be 
fitted in various ways according to the 
construction of the gunwale. 

The paddle for steering should be about 
five feet two inches in length. It should 
be light so that it will float high, but the 
haft should be quite stout to prevent too 
much bending under the strain it has to 
bear in steering. To prevent the paddle 
from slipping on the wet gunwale, and 
also to prevent wear and tear on paddle 
and canoe,.bind the haft tightly with a 
light twist-line (chalk-line) all along the 
part that rests against the side of the 
canoe. The paddle grip should have no 
sharp edges that will cut your hands, as 
the strain here at times is terrific. In sail- 
ing a canoe with a paddle for steering, al- 
ways have the paddle over the same side 
that the sail is on: change the paddle to 
the opposite side each time the sail shifts, 
irrespective of the position of the leeboard. 
* Many, a man will say, “Give me a rud-. 
der.” Well, give it to him. But it is a 
hundred to one he will never be a canoeist 
in the true sense of the word. For every 
real canoeist is a master of the paddle, and 
prefers it. 










all the familiar features of 
the season are grateful to the 
senses and give us pleasure; 
but beyond all these and more 
than any one of them, the 
sight of the flag gladdens the 
eye and quickens the pulse. 
Its silken folds, pulsating 
with breezes that know the 
quick hot gasp of Death, 
seem to breathe new vigor 
into America. 

No other blazonry in the 
pageant of Spring has so 
moved the soul as does this 
new and significant token 
whose colors brighten the 
coming of the springtime of 
this momentous year. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE TWENTY-BORE 
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IF YOU ARE CAREFUL IN OPENING THE BARRELS 
YOU WILL HAVE A GENUINE “SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION” 


OR many years—in fact during nearly 
all my shooting days—I have used 
twelve-bores for all kinds of game. 

But two or three years ago I thought I 
must turn in with the rest and try the small 
calibers. 

I was led to it by seeing A. F. Bancroft, 
Secretary of the Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Philadelphia, use his 28-gauge with such 
success in shooting rail birds on the marsh- 
es of the Delaware river. Taking his 28 
in my hands one day, I fired it at a group 
of English sparrows on a limb, and picked 
up seven of them on the ground. Then I 
fired the left barrel at a single sparrow en 
the top of a tree and brought him down. 
That ruined me—and has led to no end of 
expense and waste of time that should 
have been devoted I suppose to more seri- 
ous and higher things. 

Well, never mind the 28-gauges. They 
are all right for rail birds, but as yet hard- 
ly suit my usual game. I wish to speak of 
the 20-bore. I got one, of 6% pounds 
weight; which is rather heavy for a 20, 
but I had a reason. Both barrels were 
fully choked. I always start with a gun 
that way. I tested it at my iron target and 
took it to Florida with me, where it did 
badly at quail ‘and snipe, and I had to rely 
on my twelve for supplying the houseboat 
with good meat. 


HE twenty not only shot too close, 
but it shot too high. I corrected some 
of the high shooting by scraping the 
‘ lower edge of the muzzle with my jack 
knife.—That is a trick you will find worth 
knowing, some time when you are a hun- 
dred miles away from a gunsmith. It dulls 
your knife a little; but that is soon reme- 
died; and it does not ruin the gun as some 
people suppose.—But still the twenty was 
inferior. So when I returned north I took 
it to my gunsmith to have the barrels 
opened. 

This is a much more delicate operation 
than is generally supposed. It is com- 


20-GUAGE MODIFIED CHOKE 
¥% oz. No. 7 Shot—35 Yards 


By SYDNEY G. FISHER 


monly done by a long bit inserted up the 
barrel and revolved at the other end by a 
brace, like the one used by carpenters. I 
have watched the operation; and as I am 
fond of using tools, have experimented a 
little with it myself; and I soon came to 
the conclusion that it would not do for 
any gun of mine. It is too uncertain. No 
human hand can use a brace of that sort 
desicately enough to make sure of accurate 
work. 

Sportsmen who want their barrels 
opened, usually dump them down on a gun- 
smith and go away. He reports that he 
has opened them. But if he uses the brace, 
he does not really know what he has done. 
He may have opened them with a ven- 
geance. It is a narrow space to work in, 
and opening them is a question of thou- 
sandths of an inch., Many a good gun has 
been ruined. Often, however, the result 
satisfies the sportsman. He gets a scatter- 
gun, which is what he really wants be- 
cause it gives him a chance for luck, or 
killing by the doctrine of chances, which 
any old gas pipe will do as well as the 
finest product of the mechanic’s art. 


HE best way to open barrels, as I 

finally learned, is by polishing. A 

wooden rod is wrapped at one part 
with strips of emery cloth a couple of inch- 
es or so wide until it is a shade thicker 
than the choke to be cut out. The rod is 
then inserted in the barrel placed in a 
lathe, and the barrel wrapped in wet 
cloths to keep down the heat. When the 
lathe is revolved, a skilful mechanic with 
both hands on the barrel can bring the 
swiftly whirling emery cloth to the exact 
place he wants cut away, and control the 
cutting perfectly. After a few seconds he 
should remove the barrels and measure 
carefully to see if he has cut enough. He 
can cut infinitesimal amounts or large 
amounts, just as he pleases. 

My rule with a 12-gauge is to cut away 
only a half a size at a time, and then try 
the gun at an iron target and also on game, 
to see if enough has been cut. If you cut 
too much, you cannot get it back again. 
Thus if a 12-bore measures 14 at the 
muzzle and. is too close, I would cut it 
away to 13%, and then give it a good trial. 
The cutting away of half a size is often 
plenty. It is also a good plan to stand by 
the gunsmith and see him open your bar- 
rels. You always learn something. If you 
had a lathe you could learn to do it your- 
self. 


ALWAYS have both barrels bored 
] alike. What suits me in one always 

suits me in the other. The conven- 
tional method of having one more open 
than the other is a delusion, so far as I 
am concerned. I do not believe in very 
open guns or cylinders. It has been proved 
over and over again that the heavy wads 
now used on the powder, compressed to- 


gether by the explosion until they are like 
a bullet and have nothing at the end of 
the barrel to check their speed, fly into the 
shot and make a blank in the middle of 
the pattern. That is why so many open 
guns never hit the small object you aim 
at; but give a good pattern all round it. 
This is called a cartwheel pattern in Eng- 
land, and a squib with us. Many open guns 
will, out of say ten shots, make four or 
five good ones, and the rest squibs, accord- 
ing as the wads vary in their plunge into 
the shot. 

So keep as much choke as you can stand 
in your gun, so as to catch the wads for 
a fraction of a second, and give the shot 
a chance to get away. Sometimes a cart- 
wheel open gun can be improved by cut- 
ting a jug or recess near the muzzle, which 
will catch and check the wads. I have a 
gun that was greatly improved in this way. 
Some people accomplish the same result in 
a rough way by slightly denting in the 
edge of the muzzle on one or two sides, 
to catch the wads. 


O I had my 20-bore opened in the way 
I have described—by polishing on a 
lathe. It had measured 23 at the 
muzzle; that is to say was badty choked. 
In these small bores, the difference of a 
size is an extremely thin layer of metal. 
A. few whirls of the lathe reduced it one 
size; that is, it measured 22. I took it 
away, tried it at the target and liked it 
better. This winter I took it with me to 
Florida, and the quail and snipe thought it 
had greatly improved. I tested it against 
my twelve-bore: having fired 108 shells at 
game with the 20, I laid it aside and used 
108 shells at game with the 12. Strange 
to relate, the result turned out exactly the 
same: 
20 bore, 2 ds. % oz. No. 8 with 108 
shells, got 49 quail, 11 snipe—6o; 
12 bore, 3 ds. 1% oz. No. 8, with 108 
shells, got 46 squail, 14 snipe—6o. 
This was very interesting, to see %4 of 


12—GUAGE IMPROVED CYLINDER 
1% oz. No. 7 Shot—35 Yards 
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an ounce of shot produce exactly the 
same result as 1% ounces. It seems to con- 
firm the opinion of a sheriff I once knew 
in the old flush quail times in North Caro- 
lina. Heé was a great sportsman, as sher- 
iffs often are, and a most accomplished 
quail shooter. He had tried all sorts of 
experiments with different loads and guns, 
and he had tried all the bores. He said 
to me one day that there was really no dif- 
ference in the bores because in any event 
you had to put the center of the charge 
on the bird in order to make a real kill, 
instead of a bungle. 

But, say I, if the twenty does just about 
as well as the twelve, she is a perfect little 
honey. Think how small and neat she is 
compared to the big lumbering twelve. 
Think how much less space the ammuni- 
tion takes. Her shot charge is small; but 
think how hard she drives it. Think how 
you can say to your friend with the 
twelve: Oh, of course, you can hit any- 
thing with that great big twelve! Think 
of the whip-like, rifle-like report of the 
twenty compared to the boom of the aw- 
ful twelve. 

Even if the twenty brought in a few 
less birds, she would still be superior be- 
cause of the greater skill required in her 
use, and the consequent greater satisfac- 
tion and self-respect in feeling that you 
are becoming more and more of a sports- 
man, not to mention the preservation of 
game from excessive slaughter. She is 
not a game-hog’s gun, I admit. She is the 
sporty gun, that is the substance of it. 
Her advantages are spiritual as well as 
material. 


O use a 20-bore, handle your own dog, 
guide yourself and you will find your 
sport, satisfaction and memories of 

the days afield increased and intensified. 
Quit forever that detestable habit of tag- 
ging round all day long at the heels of a 
hireling or professional, and also the habit 
of going with a party or mob. You and 
your dog, or your two dogs if you like, are 
enough. That intensifies the sport instead 
of spluttering it. Mobs and guides dis- 
tract your attention, not only from learn- 
ing dog-handling, but also from the won- 
derful beauties of nature and the rare 
chance to study natural history. Worse 
than that, you will never acquire real pow- 
ers of observation—and that most delight- 
ful of all accomplishments, woodcraft— 
unless you go a great deal alone. 

Add a vest-pocket camera, which in cam- 
eras corresponds to the 20-bore in guns. 
It is so small and light that you do not 
know you are carrying it. Go up softly to 
your dog on point. Lay your gun on the 
ground or under your arm, and try to 
catch with the camera some of those out- 
porings of his passionate soul that pass 
over his face and quivering: form. It is 
vastly difficult; one success out of twenty 
trials is good luck; but that makes the fun. 
Then have an enlargement made of your 
one success and it is worth something. 

The click of the camera or an awkward 
movement sends up the covey and you 
have to lay down the camera, pick up the 
gun and shoot. That makes more diffi- 
culty and fun. 

Not a good way to get meat, you say? 
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Oh yes, it is; it’s just about as good as 
any other way, and better. In the first 
place it cures you of rushing up to the 
dog and hurriedly flushing the covey, 
which is bad for both you and the dog. 
It makes a coolheaded hunter of you. You 
become a better shot. You realize that 
you have more time than you suppose. 
It may cure you of your craze for slaugh- 
ter; and make you ashamed of having a 
guide shoot birds for you to take home. 

I used the camera and gun together 
quite often last winter. On one occasion, 
in trying to bring the dog’s face into focus 
I kept moving toward the covey until, as it 
turned out, my left foot was within about 
two inches of one of the birds hidden in 
the grass. I made another move and up 
went the bird, almost brushing my trou- 
sers with his wing. I hastily snapped the 
shutter, laid down the camera, and stood 
to my gun. It was not a good picture; 
but I got one of the quail. And it was 
the 20-bore that did it.. 


CHANG AND HUNG GO A-GUNNING 
By C. A. Stedman 
ING CHANG is a gardener but not 
exclusively a vegetarian. He likes 
velly well his rabbit pie. This 
celestial with his pal, Lee Hung, has 
been partaking regularly of this delicacy 
of late. They came to dote upon the 
dish in a most unusual way. 

Who these chinamen are and where 
they while away their time is best ex- 
plained by saying that they operate a 
huge garden farm in the heart of the 
Yellowstone National Park. Their land 
is located midway between the Gardiner, 
Montana, entrance and Mammoth 
Hot Springs, along the regular auto- 
mobile stage route. It is here that dur- 
ing the spring and summer, are raised 
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many of the vegetables and relishes that 
later bloom again on the cartes du 
jour in the hotel dining rooms, to the 
delight of some thirty-odd thousands of 
park visitors every year. 

Some years ago the park rabbits 
learned—as rabbits will do—that cab- 
bages grown in the Chang-Hung truck 
farm were particularly edible. Sub- 
sequently and consequently, the supply 
of cabbages dwindled alarmingly. And 
the shortage soon caused hotel guests to 
murmur. 


HANG and HUNG were perplexed, 

but exhibited their perplexity 

only in the subtle Oriental way. 
Then one moonlight night, from a cache 
they had established near the cabbage 
patch, they discovered a regiment of 
long-ears in its midst, nibbling away in 
gleeful contentment, indifferent alike to 
the moon’s warning glimmer and, to the 
outraged stares of Chang and Hung. 

It is a well known fact that firearms 
are prohibited in the Yellowstone by 
Government regulation; but Chang and 
Hung; with .22-calibre rifles, were soon 
practicing a new sport—that of pecking 
away at the invaders from their front 
porch. ‘The amusement has since become 
their habit on moonlight evenings. No 
sooner had these Chino-American pot- 
hunters bagged the first few dead jacks 
they found strewn among the cabbages, 
than they hit upon a practical scheme for 
“interning” their vanquished enemies. 
Rabbit pie, baked in true celestial style, 
has become a fixture on their menu. And 
guests at the Yellowstone’s string of 
inns are once more enjoying cabbage 
salad and other palatable dishes of which 
this garden luxury is the sine qua non. 

If Chinamen are not resourceful, Amer- 
icanizing at least can not be said to make 
them any less so. 


DISCOVERING OUTDOOR AMERICA 


II. THE WONDERS OF YOUR OWN CITY—AND ITS OUT- 
SKIRTS—MAY INCLUDE SOME GUNNING POSSIBILITIES 


By RAY E. SMITH. (With Apologies to Julian Street.) 


ND when the fishing season has been 
long closed, when the ground is frozen 
and drifting snow covers’ the creek 

and pond where you made your discoveries 
of yet remaining trout or bass or pike 
during the summer, when it is “the win- 
ter of our discontent” and fire-side 
dreamings or hunting trips via magazine 
are the only apparent solace—when in 
short it is the season for the gun or 
rifle—and in this long settled community 
what possible chance can there be for 
their exercise?—be not downhearted. Do 
you not recall the bend in the creek 
where the pickerell raised last summer? 
Have you forgotten your winter fun of 
years ago with tip-up and spud? Sure, 
it is well worth trying, and as regards 
the possibilities of sport with the rifle— 
there are some things one might do. 


If you live in a large city I can only 
suggest to you that the public, or the 
homemade (in the cellar) 


gallery may offer considerable practice 
and not a little sport. Many a pleasant 
evening may be spent in a well-lighted 
cellar with a swinging target, a box 
of .22 shorts, and an inexpensive rifle. If 
you live in a smaller city or in a village, 
there is something you might do that 
would combine both target practice and 
sport as well. I hardly dare speak it 
out loud—but I might whisper it. Come 
a little closer—there are always plenty 
of sparrows. 

Illegal to shoot a gun in the city 
limits? Well, I didnt say you should 
do it. I said it could be done. I am 
absolutely a law abiding citizen—you 
can ask my minister—but I think I know 
how it could be done with no danger 
and without much fuss or expenditure. 


F I were going to have all the fun of 
shooting at living game, improve my 
shooting ability and at the same time 


shooting assist in ridding my neighborhood of a 
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pesky nuisance, I should first of all invest 
in a silencer-for my .22. If I could not 
obtain a silencer, I should still not be 
discouraged. Have you ever used the little 
smokeless B. B. caps? Hardly make a 
sound, do they? And what noise they do 
make, don’t sound much like the crack of 
a rifle. It’s more like the snap of the 
kids’ air gun. Now if I had a lot of bread 
crumbs out in the back yard, close up 
against the fence, and if I were sitting 
just inside the shed door, or in the kitchen 
with the window raised just a trifle, and I 
should take that little 22 with one of 
those smokeless B. B. caps in it and should 
—of course, if it is against the law you had 
better not do it. But if it wasn’t, a fellow 
could have quite a lot of fun and good 
experience just in that way, couldn’t he? 


Did you ever go out for a walk the day 
after a light fall of snow? It grew warm- 
er during the night and the sun is shining 
brightly this morning.. The eaves are drip- 
ping and the snow packs down. under your 
tread. Great tracking snow—if only there 
were something to track. It’s hard luck 
living in the city on a day like this. It 
sure would be one grand day to be out in 
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the country. What a day for a rabbit hunt 
or a fox chase. The darned old cat must 
have stayed out last night, the way things 
are tracked up in the back yard—and look 
where she tried to drag the cover off the 
garbage can. Come to think of it, the old 
cat was in the house last night because I 
let her out this morning. Hum. Don’t 
know that I ever saw a cat walk with steps 
so close together as these are. Tracks go 
right under the barn too, and don’t come 
out. There is some of her fur sticking 
to one of the boards where she squeezed 
under—— 

Well, ’ll be blowed— Skunk ?—and right 
here in the city? Can you beat it? And 
I would have taken my oath that there was 
not a wild thing within fifty miles of here. 
That’s another discovery, isn’t it? 


HIS is an ideal day to make further 
T explorations—to “go abroad at home.” 

Let us take a walk up around the 
limits of the trolley line, where the new 
streets are being opened and where the 
landscape is dotted with the signs of vari- 
ous real estate companies and their offers 
of free lots to builders. Over here is quite 


HOME-MADE TARGET PISTOLS 
FASHIONED FROM .22 RIFLES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The pictures show two target pistols, 
made from 22-calibre single-shot bolt-action 


Winchester rifles, model of 1902. One of 
them was made by M. J. Hartman, and the 
other by R. H. Coats, both of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Both pistols have 10-inch barrels, and 
in addition to the open sights (which are 
814 inches apart), have folding peep sights, 
which give a distance of 14 inches between 
sights. Both are very accurate. 

We put in several pleasant hours in mak- 
ing them, and greatly enjoy shooting them 
when on trips to the country. These little 
rifles are very inexpensive, and anyone 
who enjoys such work can easily, with a 
few tools, make one of them over into a 
pistol, and he will have a cheap, but ac- 
curate gun. 

In making them, the barrels were sawed 
off to 10 inches, with a hack ‘saw, and 
trued up nicely on the end. For the one 
shown above, an entirely new stock was 
made from a piece of black walnut. The 
groove for the barrel and trigger mechan- 
ism was made with a narrow chisel, gouge, 
round file, etc., with the original rifle stock 
for a pattern. After this was done, the 
stock was worked 
down with a wood 
rasp and sand paper, 
until the grip was 
about right. For the 
one shown below we used the original rifle 
stock, sawed it off three inches back of 
the trigger, and with a fine saw made 
a very accurate tenon % inch thick. 
Then we sawed off a section about 4 


inches long, from the small end of the 
discarded piece of stock, dressed it down 
nearly small enough for the grip, and 
made an accurate mortise, so that when 
finished :down carefully, it would make a 
driving fit. Then we put in plenty of 
liquid glue, drove it together, and put a 
brass screw through the center. After 
this had thoroughly set, the grip was fin- 
ished with rasp and sand-paper. 

Both pistols have copper butt plates, 
ground and filed to fit nicely, finished with 
emery cloth, and put on with long screws, 
with the heads countersunk. Slots had to 
be filed for the front sights. This can be 
done with a fine three-cornered file. 

On the upper pistol, the original open 
sights were used. On the lower one, a 
gold bead sight which had been removed 
from a rifle (when putting on a new set of 
sights), was used for the front sight. This 
being higher than the original, neces- 
sitated the making of a new rear open sight, 
which was filed out of a soft piece of 
steel, and blued by heating to a white heat 
and then plunging into cold water. 

The folding peep sights are home-made 
affairs, but answer the purpose very nicely. 


The stocks were 

finished by rubbing 

in several coats of linseed 

oil. R. H. Coats. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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a little stretch of open country with many 
little clumps of wild berry bushes, and oc- 
casional patches of elders down in the 
swampier lowland. There is an infrequent 
house, but still things seem more like the 
country than any other spot near at hand. 
Let us walk through the thickets rather 
than sticking to the beaten path of the em- 
bryo sidewalk. 

Notice those tracks? Molly Cottontail 
still holds squatter’s rights here, even 
though she be trespassing on city pre- 
serves. There are some more tracks. 
Quite a settlement of bunnies we have 
stumbled upon—and yet you were certain 
there was not a rabbit this side of East 
Mountain. 

(THE END) 


WHEN THE HUNTED 
FOILS THE HUNTER 


By GEORGE L. KIRK 
III. A Bear That Got Away 


PARTY of deer hunters on Mount 

Pico, Vermont, had seen _ bear 

tracks repeatedly during their week’s 
stay in camp, and some of the hunters had 
given bruin more attention than the bucks. 
But not so much as a glimpse of one of 
the black animals had they caught. To 
make conditions the more tantalizing, the 
bear traveled within ten rods of the shack 
which served as camp during the last night 
of the hunt, as was shown by his tracks 
in the snow next morning. It was resolved 
to set a trap for bruin and so, a week later, 
two hunters again visited the camp site 
and set a powerful Newhouse, Number 5, 
a quarter of a mile from the shack—where 
telltale marks in the snow indicated that 
the varmint was feeding on the carcass of 
a doe. 

The hunters were kept busy with their 
daily routine, but a moonlight night tempt- 
ed them to visit the trap. Nearing the spot 
where the doe’s carcass lay, they heard the 
cracking of twigs and their hearts pumped 
hard as they covered the few remaining 
rods of steep mountain slope which 
brought them within view of the spot 
where the trap had been concealed. The 
full moon shining on the blanket of snow 
lighted the forest well, and soon the form 
of a large black bear was plainly visible, 
standing over the trap. 

“Ha! We’ve got him,” remarked one of 
the trappers. “Don’t shoot, let’s look at 
him alive,” said the other. And they started 
pell-mell for bruin. But they were two 
sure of their game. At the sound of their 
voices, the animal whisked about and was 
gone; they had disturbed him at his sup- 
per. 

Examination of the place showed that 
the bear had not been in the trap; he had 
carefully stepped over it and the venison 
he was chewing tasted so good that he lost 
his usual caution. Thus was missed an 
opportunity for a fairly good shot. 


Will Mr. W. E. Keith, a recent corre- 
spondent, kindly send his address to the 
Editorial Desk, office of Forest and Stream, 
118 East 28th street, New York City? It 
will be appreciated. 
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THE PLAYFULNESS 
OF COUGARS 


In the May Forest and Stream was pub- 
lished a note from Mr. J. H. Mclilree, of 
Victoria, B. C., relating to a cougar’s at- 
tacking two children near Cowichan lake. 
In a recent issue of the London Field a 
full account is given of this occurrence, 
which reads as follows: 

On September 23 last, about 1 p. m., two 
children, Doreen Ashburnham, aged eleven, 
and Tony Farrer, aged eight, left home with 
bridles in their hands to bring in their 
ponies from a pasture about three-quarters 
of a mile from the house. Before reaching 
the spot they were suddenly alarmed by the 
sight of a cougar (to use its local name) 
approaching alongside of the trail. What 
followed may be best gathered from the 
children’s own statements which were taken 
down in the form of depositions before a 
notary public, Mr. John R. Green, of Vic- 
toria, who has been good enough to send 
us certified copies; the originals having been 
filed with the provisional librarian, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Victoria, B. C. 

The boy’s statement is as follows: 


I am eight years of age, and was born 
in London, England, on March 9, 1908. 
I have lived at Cowichan lake, British 
Columbia, with my mother since 1912. 
On September 23, 1916, at about one 
o’clock I left the house to go with Doreen 
Ashburnham to a pasture about three- 
quarters of a mile down the trail to catch 
our ponies, when about half a mile from 
the house we saw a panther coming 
round a corner a few feet away. The 
panther sprang on Doreen, knocking 
her down and remained on her back. I 
told her to stay quiet and not move 
and I jumped on the panther from a 
small bush and hit him as hard as I 
could with my bridle. This forced him 
off Doreen, but he turned on me. We 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 272) 





These Youngsters Stood Off a Cougar 
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WHERE “WAR BUNNIES” THRIVE 





IN THE LONE STAR STATE, HORNED RABBITS ARE 
SO COMMON NOBODY TAKES THEIR PICTURES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here is a little information regarding 
the “horned bunnies” as we know them in 
Texas. 

I have always considered the growth on 
these rabbits as a disease, which is most 
noticed during a droughty season, and un- 
derstand that they shed their horns the 
same as deer; at least this has been my 
observation. This is the time of the year 
they are due.to shed them. This may 
sound strange, but to us they are common. 
We never eat them, and although we have 
remarked about it in a scientific way, we 
have never preserved a specimen, nor have 
we any photos. Rabbits are a pest in this 
state, and for one to take a photo of them 
would bring down on him at least com- 
ments of “gross indiscretions,” I fear. 

I have personally killed as many as three 
specimens with horns in a single afternoon. 
We find that sometimes they will have 
clusters of them, ranging from around the 
ears so low as to be on the abdomen. 

We have heard from Mr. O’Sullivan 
[who contributed the original article on 
the “war bunny” to the April Forest and 
Stream] and he states that the gentleman 
offering the $1,000 for a live specimen is 
now dead. We are sending him a copy of 
this letter. 

At my earliest opportunity I shall be 
pleased to secure a photo, but I am unable 
to promise when this will be, as I am now 
head over heels in work and have not the 
time to devote to this as I would like to 
for the purpose of trying to enlighten any- 
one who might be interested. 

I have communicated with a physician 
and, scientist in this city, Dr. R. Menger, 
a personal friend, and give you herewith 
his opinion on the subject, which co- 
incides with mine. 

“Horn-like excrescences and horny pro- 
tuberances are occasionally met with in the 
prairie rabbit, and in particular the smaller 
cotton-tail rabbit. I have often met such 
affected rabbits during hunting trips, espe- 
cially in or around cotton-fields and in 
cactus thickets. The horny growths are 
generally situated on one or both ears and 
the nose, and seemingly originate from 
some pathological condition or hypertrophy 
of the cuticular and cartilaginous tissue. 
Occasionally also such horny growths are 
seen on or between the rabbit’s toes. 

“As to the primary cause I have no data 
or personal observations, but believe they 
are of local and by all probability of para- 
sitic origin. In some instances it seemed 
as if the constant irritation from minute 
cactus thorns implanted in the rabbit’s 
cuticle caused such irritation and horny 
growth, but in most instances no such im- 
planted horns could be seen, and the hard 
protuberances were undoubtedly caused 
from the secretion of some parasitic in- 
sect which irritated and inflamed this 
cuticular tissue, which gradually developed 
into this hornlike excrescence. 

“Occasionally also similar singular or 
multiple small and wartlike excrescences 





are noticed in other parts of the rabbit’s 
anatomy, especially along the abdominal in- 
teguments, which would also lead to the 
suspicion that they are primarily caused by 
some parasitic irritation of the cutis.” 

It might be interesting to ascertain the 
climatic and other conditions at the time 
the Nebraska specimen was trapped: dry 
or wet; rocky region and in barren 
grounds, or in heavy foliage with food 
abundant? 

I shall be pleased to answer any further 
questions on this subject from anyone who 
is interested. Geo. C. SHUPEE, 

State Deputy, Game, Fish and Oyster 

Commissioner, San Antonio, Texas. 


HERE’S ONE DOUBLY ARMORED 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I note the item concerning the “war 
bunny” in your issue of April and enclose 
a print of one killed in Oklahoma last 


“ 





December. This cotton-tail has four dis- 

tinct “horns,” the largest being 2%4 inches 

long and the shortest %4 inch. I have the 

head mounted and it excites much interest. 
Local sportsmen claim to have seen these 

rabbits with horns before, but I have lived 

here thirty years and this is my first one. 

Guy W. Von ScuHrRILTz. 

Coldwater, Kan. 


ANOTHER “WAR BUNNY” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

After reading “Enter the War Bunny,” 
by Jno. O’Sullivan in your April issue, I 
told it to some friends and found out that 
one of Oklahoma’s young sportsmen, 
Ennis Deweese, of this city, in company 
with Wyatt Bennett, killed a “war bunny” 
in the past month or so. They said they 
were afraid to tell it, for fear no one 
would believe it, but it looked exactly like 
the picture; it had one long horn and one 
short. 

It was killed on Salt creek, in Choctaw 
county, Okla., about three miles from 
Hugo. 


Hugo, Okla. W. C. Henry. 











THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 

N enabling act, for carrying out the provisions of the 

treaty between the United States and Canada af- 

fecting migratory birds, recently introduced in the 
Senate, was favorably reported from committee. 

Ever since the treaty was ratified, the United States 
has been in honor bound to provide a means to enable it 
to carry out its agreements with the Dominion. Since 
war has been declared such action becomes doubly a duty. 
Heretofore Canada was merely our neighbor and friend. 
Now she is our ally, and in a sense our partner. No step 
helpful to Canada should be omitted by the United States. 
In helping Canada we help ourselves. 

Quite apart from the important question of the con- 
servation of life and the holding level—so far as prac- 
ticable, in the face of civilized man—the balance of na- 
ture, it is more than ever the duty of the United States 
and of Canada in these strenuous times to protect the 
migratory birds which for a part of each year sojourn in 
both countries. 

With world crops as short as they seem to be, and with 
all hands striving so far as possible to increase the pro- 
ductions of the soil—the food supply—it is the duty of 
the United States to use every possible means to protec 
its birds. We have been told that the annual damage to 
crops by insects is estimated at $800,000,000, and we 
know very well that in the insectivorous birds we have 
many millions of unpaid insect destroyers that are work- 
ing for us three hundred and sixty-five days out of each 
year, performing services the value of which is incal- 
culable. Without this help from the birds the soil would 
no longer produce crops and man could not live on this 
continent. 

The vast majority of the senators and representatives in 
Congress go there to speak for the farmers—the tillers of 
the soil. It is to the interest of the farmers that the mi- 
gratory bird law should be enforced. Its enforcement 
will increase the yield of their lands. If it is not enforced 
they will be the ones to suffer; they will have to pay—in 
reduced crops—for the neglect of their spokesmen in 
Congress. How will they like that? 

The passing of this act is, we repeat, a matter of 
honor, and Congress ought to take it up at the earliest 
moment possible. Its passage will be a contribution to 
the public welfare whose importance it would be hard to 
overestimate. Its passage will give encouragement to 
every man or woman who in these trying times is en- 
deavoring to raise a little food for family use. It will 
give encouragement, too, to every farmer, large and 
small, who, feeling the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion, wishes to add to the food supply of the world the 

product of his acres, be they many or be they few. 
Congress should pass the enabling act. 
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DEATH OF COL. W. D. PICKETT 


OL. WM. D. PICKETT, for a generation corre- 
- spondent of Forest and Stream, eminent as soldier, 
.<. ‘railroad builder and big game hunter, died at his 
home in Lexington, Kentucky, March sth. 

Wm. D. Pickett was born in Alabama in October, 1827, 
and as a child was taken to Kentucky. 

In January 1847, he enlisted for a year’s service in the 
Mexican war, but before his regiment got into the fight- 
ing the war was over, and its chief service was the pro- 
tection of the Texas frontiers against the attacks of hos- 
tile Indians. Later he took up engineering and railroad 
building, at which he worked up to the time of the Civil 
War, when he enlisted in the service of the Confed- 
eracy, and fought continuously from April, 1861, to 186s. 

Colonel Pickett was one of the charter members of the 
Society of American Engineers, and before his death— 
after sixty-four years—was probably the only charter 
member living. 

After the close of the Civil War, Colonel Pickett en- 
gaged in railroad building in Tennessee and Kentucky 
from 1867 to 1873. In 1876 he set out for a long trip to 
the west, and was on the Missouri River when the hostile 
Sioux began to come in, after the Custer fight and the 
destruction of the old Seventh Cavalry. 

The story of Colonel Pickett’s hunting adventures from 
1876 to 1883 is recorded in the Boone and Crockett Club’s 
volume entitled “Hunting at High Altitudes.” Colonel 
Picket was without doubt the greatest grizzly bear hunter 
that ever lived. He carried on many experiments in the 
use of the hunting rifle, and these experiments, published 
in Forest and Stream and elsewhere, were of great 
service to the big game hunters of that day. 

In the year 1883 Colonel Pickett took up a ranch on 
the Gray Bull river, in Wyoming, where he devoted him- 
self to the breeding of thoroughbred Hereford cattle. It 
was during his life on this ranch that he performed the 
extraordinary feat of bear killing which led to the 
naming of Four Bear creek and postoffice. 


He remained on the Gray Bull until 1904, when he re- 


‘turned to Kentucky and took up his home in Lexington. 


During his residence in Wyoming ‘he served for some 
time in the state legislature, and there and elsewhere did 
much to arouse public sentiment in favor of game con- 
servation. He had been a member of the Boone and 
Crockett Club since its establishment, and years ago was 
elected to honorary membership, a distinction received 
by few other men. 

Colonel Pickett was a brave soldier, a master of his 
profession, an ardent sportsman, and a delightful com- 
panion. He was of the best type of the old-time southern 
gentlemen. 
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NATURE’S LITTLE PEACE PIPES 


DESPITE WAR’S ALARUMS, THEY FLOURISH 
STILL, A SYMBOL PERHAPS TO THE NATIONS 
By MARY EARLE HARDY 


ESIDE the old Marquette trail along 

the northern shore of Lake Michigan 

I came upon these little peace pipes. 
They were as white as if just dropped 
from heavenly worksHops, from the holy 
hands that fashioned them. 


Man, slow to understand the gospel of 
forest and stream, has given to these ex- 
quisite little plants such names as pleased 
his fancy. Science with a kind of blind 
reference to their leaning to one side has 
called them monotropae. But ordinary 
folk, remembering perhaps that our abo- 
rigines so lately trod these forest paths, 
called the daintily carven calumets “In- 
dian pipes,” and indeed to the imaginative 


it would scarcely be a surprise to see a 
faint wraith-wreath of smoke curl away 
from their little pipe-like bowls. 


The American Indians themselves re- 
garded the strange plants with awe and 
reverence, believing the Great Spirit sent 
them from the unseen world endowed 
with healing virtues and with power to 
restore sight to failing eyes. So to them 
they were “ghost flowers” or “spirit flow- 
ers.” 


Still others, who noted the clammy white- 
ness of the plants, called them “corpse 





flowers.” We wish we might know what 
Nature calls them,—what they call them- 
selves. 

The monotropa is a parasite. Because 
it draws its life in a sort of uncanny fash- 
ion from decaying substances, and is thus 
one of Nature’s paradoxes: purity from 
smirch, life from death. 

The entire plant is white as whitest 
snow, this whiteness being due to its lack 
of chlorophyll, the substance which gives 
the green color to other plants. And here 
again the monotropa is a plant of mystery. 
For by Nature’s economy starch, an essen- 
tial plant food, cannot be supplied without 
this chlorophyll. So the wise little mono- 
tropa enters somehow into a partnership 
for existence with a little fungus cousin 
too small for us to see without a micro- 
scope. Together they live and work and 
thrive. 


LARA SMITH has given us a charm- 

ing poem about some of these little 

pipes she found in a forest chancel, 
where Jack-in-the-Pulpit stood a-preach- 
ing. A part of her poem is: 


Look! white Indian pipes 
On the green mosses lie! 
Who has been smoking 
Profanely so night? 
Rebuked by the preacher 
The mischief is stopped 
But the sinners, in haste, 
Have their little pipes dropped. 
Let the wind with the fragrance 
Of fern and of birch 
Blow the smell of the smoking 
Clean out of our church! 

In our Northern forest where the little 
pipes of our illustration were gathered, 
plumed pines wave and whisper, and winds 
stir the leaves to sounds like moccasined 
feet; shadows and old memories—the 
ghosts of forgotten things—are every- 
where; a fitting place for the little Indian 
pipes to grow. 

And though all earth’s skies are dark 
with war, trusting Nature still scatters her 
snow-white Peace pipes along the world’s 
roadside, a sign and symbol to the nations. 


In the shadows of the forest 

Oft in silence sat the warriors, 

Sat and smoked the pipe of council. 
Long ago the ashes scattered 

From the pipe-bowls of the warriors 
Fell among the ferns and blossoms, 
Lay forgotten in the forest. 

Here, today, the snowy Ghost Flower 
Rises from the scattered ashes; 
Nature gives her stainless Peace Pipes 
Sign and symbol to the nations. 


SOME COMMON 
AQUATIC BIRDS 


Il. HORNED GREBE 


OLYMBUS auritus, the horned grebe, 
is one of the most interesting of 
water birds.. They can dive as quick 

as a flash beneath the surface of the water 
without leaving a ripple, and this charac- 
teristic has earned for them such names 
as hell-diver, sprite, and water witch. Not 
only are they expert at diving, but they 
swim for long distances under water and 
not exclusively by aid of the feet. Mr. 
McAtee says he has “more than once seen 
the pied-bill grebe using its wings in un- 
derwater progression.” 

Grebes have difficulty in rising from the 
water, but fly well when under way. When 
alighting they strike the water with a 
splash, gliding some distance on the 
breast. Their nests are built of water- 
soaked vegetation, a portion of which is 
used to cover the eggs in the absence of 
the parents. 

The horned grebe of North America 
breeds from the northern tier. of the 
United States northward, wintering from 
the southern boundary of the breeding 
range south to Florida and California. 

In examinations carried on by the Bio- 
logical Survey, it was found that this 
bird’s stomach almost invariably contained 
a considerable mass of feathers. Feathers 
are fed to the young, and there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of Government experts 
but that these feathers play some impor- 
tant, though as yet undetermined, part in 
the digestive economy. It was found that 
in fifty-seven horned grebe stomachs ex- 
amined by the department, practically 
sixty-six per cent. of the contents was 
feathers. Aside from eating feathers, 
these birds devour beetles, chiefly aquatic, 
and various other insects. 

The claim that grebes live exclusively on 
fish is therefore exploded, the results ob- 
tained by stomach examinations showing 
that they do not depend wholly or even 
chiefly upon fish for food. On the con- 
trary, they qgt a large number of craw- 
fishes, which often are severely damaging 
to crops, and consume vast quantities of 
aquatic insects, which devour small fishes 
and the food of such fishes. é 


The Horned Grebe at Home 
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THE TRADING POST 





If every time Forest and Stream came to you, you could turn to THE TRADING POST 
and know that an expert shopper was ready to buy for you anything you might desire in 
the way of really new practical sporting goods, wouldn’t that be a real service? 

“BOB WHITE,” who conducts this department for Forest and Stream, will gladly answer 
all inquiries and attend promptly to all orders. 


Remember this service is absolutely free of charge; all we desire is to be of service to our 
readers. Here are a few suggestions for practical outdoor equipment. 





Here you will find something 
you have been looking for, for a 
long time. It consists of a leader 
box and a box for dry flies com- 
bined. It is guaranteed to keep 
your flies dry and your leaders 
— becoming entangled. Price 

1.25. 


Designed for the Trenches, but seem- 
ingly perfectly adapted for the cigarette 
smoking fisherman, is this brand new 
Cigarette Case. Through dampness and 
rough usage the cigarettes come out 
clean and tempting. Of pigskin or black 
bin Morocco, lambskin lining, holding 
thirty cigarettes. Price $4.75. 





For fly fishing, the split bamboo rod shown, known 
as the “Victory,” shows particularly fine action 
an inexpensive rod, and is acknowledged by fly 
ermen to be one of the most popular medium priced 
fly rods on the market. It comes in three pieces with 
extra tips, and put up in a bamboo case. Has German 
silver waterproof serrated ferrules, solid cork hand 
grasp, solid German silver reel seat, English make 
guides. Lengths, eight to ten feet; weights, three to 
seven ounces. Price $18.00. 


oe For the fisherman who carries his hooks around loose, we have a 
dn device known as the “temper saving device” that guarantees your 

hooks to be always just where you want them. It keeps the point 
of the hook always covered and the gut from getting entangled. This 
article costs 10 cents and gives $10.00 worth of satisfaction. “BOB 
WHITE” will be only too pleased to help a fellow fisherman by pur- 
chasing this article for him. 





ie ~ ~—_ Knife, Fork, Spoon, Bottle and Can Opener. 

. Add thts to your outfit and it’s complete. All 

; closes into one handle or comes apart as shown 

in the cut, to fill the need at luncheon 

hour, on the stream or in the camp. One 

of the best campers’ combinations we have 

ever seen, Practical and well made 
throughout. Price $1.50. 














A really good Pocket Knife is always worth carrying. For Fishermen, Campers, Every 
Man, Everywhere, this knife was designed. Very strongly made, best of steel. Can opener, 
two blades, leather punch, corkscrew, bottle opener, screwdriver and a ring for a chain. 
What more can you wish for? For the price of $2.50, this knife is a wonder. 


A revolving stool, sometning the fish- 
erman has been looking for and been 
unable to find. Fishermen, listen, you can 
place this stool at the side of . the stream 
and without changing your position, you 7 
cast your line in any direction, simply y 
turning to the right or left. This 
stool 1s guaranteed to carry three 
hundred pounds, and can be folded 
up into a compact roll. Most con- 
venient for artists and automobilists. 
It is de of galvanized iron wnth 
a fa me duck seat. The illustration 
shows the stool closed and opened. 

Price $1.75. 


Cosmopolitan Trout and Bass hooks are sure fire. They are claimed as the hook that 
never misses a strike. The wire is small but very strong, even in the small sizes. The barb 
comes very near to the bend of the hook, holding the fish well against the barb and prevents 

its tearing Zout. In single gut, sizes one to six, $0.30; double gut, $0.40. 


\ 


When all is still and quiet, there is 
nothing that gives such solace to the fisher- 
man, beginner or old twmer, as a good smoke, whether 
cigar, cigarette or pipe. Each has his own individual 
taste, but to the pipe smoking Sportsman, we offer this 
little beauty, a combination pipe and cleaner for 
$.50. One twist of the mouth piece cleans the pipe, 
keeping it sweet, free from odor and sanitary. A 
full size Briar pipe, nickel band and solid rubber 
mouth piece. 
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THE SPORTSWOMAN’S CLOTHING 





This department will be glad to 
furnish information and make sug- 
gestions in reply to inquiries con- 
cerning correct Sportswomen’s cloth- 
ing for all sports. 

Address inquiries in care of 


BOB WHITE, THE TRADING 
POST, office of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 





Camp Outfit, consisting of shell skirt, 
which buttons to the hem both front 
and back, and if worn with breeches 


can be used for riding. Made in a 
variety of materials according to 
weight desired. The shirt, known as 
the “Vassar,” has a convertible collar 
and one pocket. This model comes 
in Viyella flannel, heather mixtures 
and Jap silk. Stockings are of wool 
with a turn over cuff and reach to 
the knee 


One of the best “all round” gloves 
for women we have seen offered this 
Spring, is what one well known shop 
calls a “slip on,” loose gauntlet glove 
coming well up on wrist, made of 
Washable Tan Cape, RIP PROOF 
STITCHED. A _ glove that for 
shooting, motoring or general sports 
wear will give the best of service 


During one of our “novelty seeking ex- 
cursions” the writer came across a com- 
bination shawl and veil made of shet- 
land wool, and enclosed in a leather 
case. The finest thing imaginable for 
@ motos or yachting trip, as it answers 
the purpose of a veil by day and a 
shawl in the cool of the evening 


Outside Nikko Inn— 
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You Can Expect 
Immediate Benefits 


It will undoubtedly require sev- 
eral months for you to experience 
in full the advantages of Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


The greater mileages they de- 
liver, their slow and obstinate 
wear in everyday service, their 
consistent freedom from trouble 
—these can be learned properly 
only over a long period of use. 


But there are other advantages 
perhaps no less important, from 
which you can expect immediate 
benefits. 


The superior comfort of Good- 
year Cords and the riding-ease 


they add to any car, the savings 
they effect in gasoline and pow- 
er, the added distinction their 
equipment means and the secur- 
ity they insure—these are bene- 
fits you will appreciate in the 
first mile of travel. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are from 
every standpoint the most effi- 
cient, economical and satisfactory 
tires we have been able to pro- 
duce. 


Their quality makes them higher- 
priced—and better. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodvear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 





, AKRON 


CORD TIRES 





The hat illustrated can be 
used most effectively as a mo- 
tor, golf, hunting or riding 
hat and can be had in black 
and white or all white. Its 
extreme light weight makes it 
most desirable as a warm 
weather hat, and although 
there is enough of a brim to 
shade the eyes there is not 
enough for the wind to catch 
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ethies 
Big Ones 


Fishermen—do you 
realize that within 10 


hours from New York 
they’re having the finest 
game fishing in America? 
In the 


MAINE LAKES 


they’re taking 6 and 8 pound 
salmon, trout and bass—lots of 
them—and bigger ones. 


Now’s the time. A few days 
of it will renew your youth. 
Come down and catch some fish. 


Through train service from Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston 


Good guides, comfortable hotels 
and fishing camps. Easy and inex- 
pensive to go. For full information 
as to how and where, send for free 

booklets, “‘Fishand Gamein Maine” 
and ‘‘Maine Guides.” Address 


VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 105, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R, 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 


Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
Sopetomonnte of the modern angling sport. 
M&de of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
homas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


SPEND_YOUR VACATION 


on Eagle Lake, in Maine’s coolest region— 
northern Aroostook. Trout, togue and land- 
locked salmon abound; fly fishing all summer. 
Moter boating and canoeing. Titus Home 
Camps afford all conveniences; warm and snug 
for winter vacationing. Rates, $2.50 day, $15 
to $25 wk., special rates for children. Write 


Capt. George W. Cooper, Eagle Lake, Maine. 





Ja 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL WAY 
TO CARRY THE CONDIMENTS 

Metal corrodes wood and rubber break; 
ordinary cloth or paper are not in the camp- 
er’s vocabulary of possibilities. But salt 
must be carried along—some fastidious 
companion is sure to demand it on the but- 
tered sunfish or in the gumbo sooner or 
later. 

Paraffined cloth offers a practical solu- 
tion—if you have “somebody” to sew the 
seams up so they won’t ravel on the inside. 
Get a piece of white twill, say, and show 


Buits Eye 


| 


Ww 


her how to make it into a bag nearly square 
and without any openings at all. Then par- 
tition it the long way, so that one pocket 
turns out twice as big as the other. Letter 
S-A-L-T indelibly and unmistakeably on 
both sides of the large pocket and P-E-P- 
P-E-R on the smaller one—with both in one 
bag they are not so apt to get separated at 
the portages. 

To get the condiments in—and out—rip 
the top outside corners just far enough to 
insert a bull’s-eye with a half-inch opening 
and plug in each. These must be bound 
around closely with strong thread. You 
can get the bull’s-eyes at a hardware store 
very cheaply. Melted paraffine for water- 


proofing you can put on easily with a paint 
brush. 

Five by seven inches make convenient 
dimensions for a container to take along on 
short cruises. You will need about 8 by 12 
inches of space in one intended to last a 
long overland. 


A STOVE YOU CAN SET UP ON 
BOAT DECK OR TENT FLOOR 


HE first one of the kind to come 
under: the writer’s notice was on the 
Frazer river in British Columbia. We 

were salmon fishing, for a cannery, at the 
mouth of the river, and most of the real 
work was done outside on the flats, or in 
the gulf. I was pretty green as to stoves 
that could be used on a boat deck, espe- 
cially if they had to be home made, but my 
boat-puller claimed he knew how to make 
a dandy. 

As we left the cannery on a Sunday 
night, and were out all week with the ex- 
ception of a trip up-river to deliver fish 
or obtain provisions occasionally, it is easy 
to see we needed hot grub—once in a 
while, at any rate. The boats used there 
are all Columbia river round-bottom cen- 
tre-board fishing craft, of shallow draught. 
There are usually no stoves or other con- 
veniences on board, so the promise of one 
meant luxuries in the grub line unknown 
to the average salmon fisherman. But just 
how this inventor was to manufacture a 
stove that would hold a coffee pot or stew 
kettle atop, with the boat rolling in the 


FIVE GALLON KEROSENE CAN 


TO PREVENT THE 
BURNING OF WOODWORK IF USED 
ON DECK OF BOAT 
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least bit of seaway, was beyond me. So I 


waited. 

Presently Mr. Jimmy appeared with an 
ordinary five-gallon coal-oil tin. He cut 
out the top, hammered down the rough 
edges of the tin until they were smooth, 
and with the aid of a spike perforated the 
tin in two places, on opposite sides of the 
can some four inches from the top. Then 
with his heavy clasp-knife he cut an ob- 
long opening some three inches from the 
bottom of the can, and leaving this fast 
at the upper edge, he bent the flap outward 
and up. This opening made the draft. 

Then, inserting two three-eighths inch 
steel rods in the perforations, he proceeded 
to show me how the sides of the can, pro- 
jecting above the grate-formed by the two 
rods, kept a cooking dish or coffee pot 
from upsetting when the boat rolled. And 
the steel rods, protruding some four or 
five inches on each side, made convenient 
handles to turn the stove about to meet a 
shift in the wind—This operation of 
course has to be performed with the aid 
of a holder, as the rods make warm han- 
dles while cooking is in progress—About 
two inches of sand from the beach was 
placed in the bottom, and the stove was 
ready for business. 

Perhaps this is an old idea with some 
Forest and Stream readers, but it is a 
good one nevertheless’ The writer has 
used one of the oil-tin stoves on the duck 
marshes, and also aboard a canoe, since 
his days of salmon fishing—Wherever you 
use it, when you are through you simply 
dump the fire overboard and put your 
stove away ’til next time. 


F. V. WitiaMs. 


A SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE 
SLIPPERY WADERS SAFE 


The first trip with a pair of new waders 
or boots makes them slippery, if the soles 
are not studded with hobnails. If they are, 
the nails soon wear and have to be filed 
sharp, or new ones inserted. The worst 
of it is that you never can tell just when 
the sole will pass from the state of safety 
to that of unsafety, or from the ability to 
hold fast on a sludgy smooth rock in rush- 
ing water to inability to do so. 

It is a good plan to carry with you two 
strips of burlap, about four inches wide 
and a yard long. They will occupy scarce- 
ly any space, if rolled tightly, and their 
weight is almost nothing. When the soles 
of your waders of boots become smooth 
or the nails wear down, bind these strips 
over the soles of your waders, as you 
would put on a first aid bandage for a cut 
in the middle of the sole of your foot. 
Leave the loose ends long enough to tie 
back of the ankle, or pin them with safety 
pins. Or you can fasten them with a couple 
of fish hooks or a long thorn or two. This 
burlap, strange to say, will wear for hours 
even in the water. And often in a few 
steps, its fibers will get filled with sand or 
fine gravel and bottom debris. This will 
make them “bite” through slime and sludge 
on stones, and cling to submerged logs’ or 
catch on the rounding surfaces of large 
and small boulders. It turns a pair of 
waders dangerous in a rapid stream, into 
a safe pair. After the day is done, untie 
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Red Speckled and Lake Trout, 
also Maskalonge, Bass and Pike 


Canada Offers 


Unlimited Rivers and Lakes for Real Sport, ee 
Recreation, Outdoor-Life, Good Food s . 

FRENCH RIVER NIPIGON batten 
POINT AU BARIL GEORGIAN BAY 

KAWARTHA LAKES THE MUSKOKAS 


Experienced guides and first-class outfits easily obtained. 
Only 21 hours from New York 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


For intormation and Literature apply to nearest C. P. R. Agent, or 
ALLAN O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que. on 
























































Algonquin Park, in the 
beautiful “Highlands of On- 
tario,” fulfils every dream of the 
fisherman. There the hes and the 


trout swarm the waters of fifteen 
hundred forest-walled lakes and ye. and 
they are gamiest of fish, the kind that fight 
to the finish and send the thrill of con- 
quest through the veins of the angler. ort 
you want to camp and rough it, 


ALGONQUIN PARK 


offers you the ideal place to pitch your 
tent. For those who desire modern com- 
forts there are modern hotels and log 
cabin camps, which furnish high class ac- 
commodations at reasonable prices.. Reached 
only via the Grand Trunk Railway System. 
Write for free illustrated literature to 
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Most delightful trip in the 
world. Big, luxurious steamers 


daily except Sunday between 
NEWYORK and ALBANY 


Also attractive one day outings from 
sy York. Restaurant; music. First 

from New York, May 18; from 
aaa May 19. Send 4c fot 
illustrated literature. 


All through rail tickets between 
Albany and New York accepted. 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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F. P. Dwyer 
1270 Broadway 
care York, N. Y. 









J. D. McDONALD 

707 oie ‘aout Bid 917 Merchants Loan 

294 Washin & Trust Bullding 
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Become a Game Farmer 


Write for these two books which tell all 
about this interesting and profitable work. 
**Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure,” is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole; describes the 
many game birds, tells of their food and 
habits, etc. ‘‘American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting,”’ is sent on receipt of 
10c in stamps. It is a complete man- 
ual on the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1061 Market Street 


e Delaware 


with A BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, converting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. In 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 Ibs. Price $13.00. a 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 
Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. Cata- 
logue Free. 


aS 


ATHOL MFG. CO., 


>= 


thol, Mass. 


Nessmuk’s Old Hunting Grounds 
FOR SALE. 


About 1,300 acres. Trout streams emptying 
into river. Boating and bathing. Speckled 
trout and black bass plentiful. Good bird 
shooting. Plenty of deer, bear, rabbits and 
squirrels. Wild gorge surrounded by tall moun- 
tains. Modern bungalow cheaply enlarged into 
mountain hotel. Hay fever cured here. Well 
timbered with commercial second growth. Rare 
medicinal spring. Good place for city club. 
No poisonous snakes. At Stone Station, New 
York Central R. R., Tioga County, Penn. Taxes 
under $50 per year. Surrounded by state land. 
Altitude high. Commhunicate with 


Forest and Stream 
118 E. 28th Street New York City 


the bandage and throw it away.—You can 
get such burlap strips probably for nothing 
if you know anyone in a furniture store— 
they come wrapped about the arms and 
legs of new chairs and furniture. Or you 
can cut strips out of old feed bags. Strips 
of coarse jute will do, or of any other 
coarse fiber cloth. 

I have kept track of many accidents at- 
tendant upon fishing of which men—and 
women—wearing waders or boots have 
been the victims. Of those coming under 
my observation or that I have read of, at 
least 65 per cent. have been caused by 
wearing slippery foot covering and the 
strain that has resulted from a nasty fall. 


Grorce GILBERT. 


PATCHING RUBBER BOOTS 
WITH AN AUTO REPAIR KIT 


How to patch rubber boots so the patches 
will stay put is a proposition that has 
puzzled many outdoorsmen. Boots that 
have been cut or torn are, of course, as 
good as ever if they are patched right. 
Here is a method that I have found suc: 
cessful if the directions are carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Procure a patch large enough to leave an 
inch to spare_on all sides, to give a good 
holding surface. The patch should be of 
pure rubber, and can be procured in any 
shoe store or automobile repair shop. One 
side of the rubber is usually rough, the 
other smooth. 

With fine sandpaper scratch the rubber 
around the hole, to give the cement a 
chance to grip it. Apply the cement around 
the hole freely enough to cover the patch, 
and cover the patch with the cement also. 
Don't make the mistake of pressing on the 
patch while the cement is thin. This will 
never make it stick or give finished work. 
Rather allow the cement on both the boot 
and the patch to become very sticky and al- 
most dry; then press the patch down -firmly 
and, inserting a wooden block in the boot 
directly over the patch, tamp the patch down 
all around. This tamping should be kept 
up until the edges of the patch come down 
and fasten tightly to the rubber. After 
careful tamping, set the boot near a stove 
(not too close) and allow it to dry in mod- 
erate heat. 

If these directions are followed carefully 
the patched portion of the boot should be as 
strong and resisting as the rest of it. In 
fact, the patch and the portion around it 
will often outlast the boot. 

Most failures result from pressing down 
the patch when the cement is still thin and 
liquid. So be sure and wait until it is very 
sticky, and almost dry. 

Ropert Pace LINCOLN. 


HOW TO BREED ANGLE WORMS 


G. S. Graves, a Minnesota reader of 
Forest and Stream, wants to know how to 
keep angleworns in a box, and raise them. 
He says he has tried it but has had poor 
success. 

Every fisherman should keep a worm box. 
And as not all of them know just how to 
go about it, I will give some few directions 
that should assure good results. 

The worm-box itself should be at least 
three or four feet square and should be of 
about the same depth. Don’t make the 
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mistake of knocking out the bottom of the 
box and covering the whole bottom with 
window screen, as when the wire rots 
through the worms can get out. Further- 
more, when you dig down in the box—per- 
haps with a pitchfork—to get the worms, you 
often jab the wire and tear it. Result: 
the worms make their get-away. 

Rather leave the board bottom in place, 
and in one corner cut a small hole. To 
cover this cut out a double thickness of 
window screen and tack it well in place. 

Sink the box where the direct rays of the 
sun do nots fall hot and heavy—a touch of 
sunshine at some time in the day is of course 
beneficial. At the side of a barn is a good 
place, where there is a half dampness in 
the earth. The box should be sunk two- 
thirds of its depth; one-third left up in the 
air. 

The earth placed in the box should be pure 
garden loam. Put in about six inches or 
so, then slip in a couple of hunks of sod. 
Cover this over and again add some sod, 
and so on until you get it nearly to the 
top. Select the choicest worms you can 
lay hands on, half females and half males. 
You can tell the males by the fact that they 
do not wiggle much, but are dull when 
you pick them up. The females wiggle 
the most and are the liveliest. 

The best time to get good worms is 
after a rain. Go out with a can and pick 
them up. Get only healthy, unscarred , 
worms, and be careful to sort them out so 
as not to put in any dead ones. 

A can full of worms is enough. Put 
them in the box, and down they go to 
find the sod pieces. Sod is half the life of 
worms in a box and should be changed 
every two weeks at least. The best feed 
for the worms is a very simple one, com- 
posed of coffee grounds mixed with corn- 
meal. So save all your coffee grounds and 
set them aside. When feeding simply dig 
down into the earth and place some of 
the mixture here and there: The worms 
will learn to find these places in short or- 
der. Once a day at least the worms should 
thus be fed; if twice a day, be sure not 
to give too much: a couple of fists full is 
plenty for a day. 

Every two weeks the old earth should 
be dumped out, the worms picked out and 
new earth or loam put into the box, new 
sod pieces also being inserted. The box 
should never stand in the rain, but should 
have suitable protection. The reason for 
the screened hole in the bottom of the box, 
of course, is to let water drain out of it. 
To call up the worms dash a couple of dip- 
pers of water on ‘the surface, not more. 
And this should -be done once in a while 
to keep the earth moist. 

If you start in the spring with this idea 
you will have the best success, but June 
is almost as good. You will find that a 
couple of these boxes will supply you 
with an abundance of worms even in Au- 
gust, when worms are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. Conducted on a larger scale, these 
worm boxes are a very paying proposi- 
tion, as around a resort the worms often 
sell for as high as twenty-five and fifty 
cents.the dozen. In this manner, satisfying 
your own needs can be combined with an 
almost clear profit, if desired. For, fol- 
lowing these directions no one should have 
any trouble raising and keeping worms for 
fishing purposes. ee. ee 
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A SHORT STORY ABOUT A 
BROOK IN YANKEELAND 


By H. S. Alford 


ONCEIVED in the rock-bound fastness 

of a rugged New England mountain; 
born a tiny, ice-cold stream trickling 
from a narrow cleft in the granite outcrop- 
ping, it takes its modest way down the slope 
toward the course which nature’s wisdom 
has provided to receive the infant rivulets 
of the watershed. | 
Gathering volume as it is reinforced by | 
other diminutive tributaries and hidden | 
springs, its journey to the sea is fairly be- | 
gun over a boulder-strewn course beneath 
an arboreal canopy of living green and bor- 
dered by the lesser forest growth of ferns 
and shrubs. Our stream, now a noisy youth 





of maturer age, resolves itself into pools and 
ripples which are the delight of the angler, 
whose pleasure may be still further en- 
hanced by merging with the facination of 
the sport an appreciation of what nature 
has done for him. 

As our stream emerges from the forest 
into the more open country, it loses none of 
its charm but under the sunlight becomes 
more sedate as it winds its way through 
pasture and medaow, until its unpolluted 
waters mingle with the larger stream*which 
man has defiled. And from there to the 
sea it loses its identity in the contaminated 
waters which commerce has subserved to its 
own ends, 


HIS little journey from source to con- 
fluence has been briefly descriptive of 
the brook itself. What it has yielded 

to the angler, only those who have met with 
varied success along its course, each accord- 
ing to his light, may know. That it has re- 
sponded generously to the demands made 
upon it through many years, has been a 
never failing source of wonder to those who 
have taxed its fertility beyond reasonable 
craving, until the inevitable result became 
manifest in a depleted stream. 

That this stream was (and is) peculiarly 
adapted to the rapid growth and gameness 
of its trout is well known to many anglers 
who have found their pleasure there, as well 
as to the fisherman who has sought and 
found the more material profit. 

Its cold and shaded pools are especially 
enticing, alike -to the angler and the object 
of his desire; and whether the lure be the 
“garden hackle” or the “feathered fraud,” 
successful endeavor in a contest of skill 
with its wily trout affords a compensation 
which none but the real lover of the sport 
can enjoy to the fullest extent. 


Those who have read Nessmuk’s 


ing a pipe full of tobacco to its lowest de- 
nomination” 
wanderings. 
likewise to the content of their souls would 
find, seated upon one of the huge boulders 
of this mountain stream with pipe alight, 
that the material rights of vested ownership 
would be as naught when compared to the 
brief undisputed dominion which may be 
assumed—because all nature is free merely 
for the looking. 

“The sport of kings” (whatever that may 
be, and when the kings are not otherwise 
engaged) has nothing on the angler, how- 
ever humble, whose love for the sport is 
tempered by moderate desire, a wholesome 


“Wood- | 
craft” will recall his predilection for “reduc- | 


during his solitary woodland | 
And those who have done | 
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| TELESCOPE COT BED | 


Ideal for Camp, Home, Lawn, Porch, 
Autom Yacht or Motor Boat — 
REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a minute or two 
and as quickly taken down. Folds like an umbrella and can 
easily be carried in hand or Soft, springy and comfortable. 


The trestle work construction takes up all slack—prevents 


Readily adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. Stands high off 
ground, a protection against dampness. Large and strong—will sus- 
tain. over 800 pounds. Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. 
Made of best quality canvas, hard-wood and new process rust-proofed 


iron. 


At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers 


If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of P mime 
Express prepaid to points east of Mississippi River. 


Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 543 East 79th St.,” New York 





TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensible’ to ever 
lover of outdoor sport, an 
especially to -those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive becasue of value in 


Whats res 
QuickestWay <u Grub? 




















Out in the woods with your appetite telling 
you ay noon—shall you follow the long trail determining distances; a 
hike through the brush? Take the trai) necessary adjunct to com- 


useful to 


or 
unless you have a 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 


The only Guaranteed Jeweled 


nd as 
SPORTSMEN, It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 

points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 


Needle Compass at $1.00. 

More than 50,000 Motorists, Military Men, Hunters, health | promoter 
Trappers, Fishermen, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Boy Scouts because its  inter- 
are carrying a Leedawl. estin notations 

Step into your dealer’s (Optician, Druggist, Sporting real incen- 
Moradial, $2.0; Aurapole, 4 oy $2.56; *Gocliynite,  $3.00--the tive. for WALK- 

eradia ie, ‘ee! te, 

Taylor Made-in-America Lin - es ING. Whether you 

If dealer can e supply 7 ‘or will not order for you, qwelk for health, 
send direct to business or pleas- 

Write for ‘to or send 10 cts. for book “‘The Com- | RAV \ <== ure — ery *r- 
pass, the Sign Post of the World.” everywhere, 


AMERICAN Ped. 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 


Iner Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 


Dealers—Taylor Made- 






in-America Compasses 

are Fast Sellers. Write CUAR AIT ERD 

for our proposition to- One Hundred Mile 
day. Pedometer, $1.50. 










Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the © 
__ gack, no scratching metal 

slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 4 

With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has two sacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

Allsizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place. WATERTOWN. N. ¥. 








ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 
WHEN CAMPING OUT 


“‘Perfection’”” Air Mattresses with or without 
Sleeping Bags embrace every desirable feature: 
are waterproof, rot and vermin proof, and will 
withstand hardest usage; can be ted in a 
few minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 
bundle instantly. 

A boon to the Camper and Automo- 
bilist. Indispensable to yacht and motorboat 
equipment. Write for catalogue today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, 


ee 
a 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


N.. ¥. 


Aa 


regard for the law and the comity which 
should exist between all men who are equal 
under the law. Therefore, every sure 
enough angler should resolve himself into a 
committee of one to “make big medicine” 
in the interest of a just and reasonable con- 
servation of the source of supply of our 
game fish. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


415 St. Johns Place, 
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Moose Heads 
of exceptional size were secured in the 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


in September and October, 1916, 
several of them with antlers having a 
spread of five to six feet. 


The Bull Moose which attacked 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
killed by him within fifty miles of the 
city of Quebec. 

Mrs. Hi. G. Campbell, Jr., of New 
York has a record of a black bear 
and a large bull moose at Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 


Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 





Would you'like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for all particulars concerning fish- 
ing and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Heads guaranteed. I’ am in the best big game 
country in the Northwest. Located in the Rocky 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. I am where 
the game is. Have hunted the territory for years. 
Will guarantee bear in Spring and Elk in season. 
Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 
other business but hunting and guiding and will 
furnish best of references from people from all 

arts of the world who have been out with me. 

ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 


J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purpdédses a_ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 


for furriers taxidermists. 


3638 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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A HANDY CARTRIDGE CASE 
Ever want another cartridge right to 
hand, quick—when your single-shot missed 
fire or the last one in the magazine “went 


dead”? There generally isn’t time to 
rustle through your side pocket—or even 
to grab one from your belt, for you may 
have forgotten how far around they are 
used up. Wouldn’t it be handy to have 
one right there at your hand, in a pocket 
on the side of the gunstock? 

It’s easy to make such a little butt-mag- 
azine. The illustration shows plainly its 
construction. Any piece of good stout 
leather is suitable for the case—a piece of 


LEATHER 





STUD OR BUTTON 


an old hunting shoe will do as well as any 
other, and two pieces can be sewed to- 
gether if necessary. 

The case illustrated will contain the num- 
ber of .22 caliber cartridges shown and fit 
conveniently on the average stock; by al- 
tering the height and width of the loops, 
it can be arranged for any other caliber, 
though the larger ones may require a sin- 
gle row instead of two. 

The eight small screws shown will hold 
the strips. fast and the case securely on 
the stock. The fastener may be either an 
ordinary button securely sewed on, or a 
strong collar stud slipped through the 
leather before it is screwed tight. With 
good strong thread and careful workman- 
ship, such a case should resist all ordinary 
abuse and last indefinitely. 


nt 


TO CATCH STONE CATFISH 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I offer the following reply to Charles C. 
Rife’s question as to how to Catch stone 
catfish, in the May Forest and Stream. 

To secure stone catfish—well known as 
a bait for small mouth bass—arm yourself 
with a piece of gas pipe or an iron bar 
weighing about six pounds, and a piece 
of quarter-inch mesh wire about 18 inches 
square. Three sides of the wire should 
be turned up about two inches. 

Armed with these implements, visit a 
stony stream inhabited by stone catfish 
when the water is low. Wade up stream 
striking the flat stones with the end of the 
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iron; this will stun the “catties,” and they 
will float out on raising the stone, and will 
float on to the wire screen—the screen, of 
course, having been placed back of the 


_ stone before striking with the iron. 


At first appearance the catfish seem to 
be dead, but they soon recover on being 
transferred to a pail of water. In the Big 
Bushkill creek, in Pike county, Penn., I 
have secured three dozen stone catfish in 
a morning; and then again I have spent a 
whole morning with a half dozen to show 
for my efforts. It is better for two per- 
sons to work this game—one to: use the 
wire screen while the other strikes the 
stones. Puiirp LAURENT. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


HERE’S STILL ANOTHER WAY 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to Mr. Rife’s query in the May 
issue for a quick method of getting stone 
catties for bait, I can say that when fishing 
in the Delaware we used to go to the 
shoals at the heads of the rapids or rifts, 
and taking a small stone about the size of 
an apple, give smart blows on the top of 
the hardheads close to shore. Turning 
these over we would find one or two stone 
catfish lying beneath, stunned by the blow. 

They always recovered, and a little prac- 
tice showed how hard to hit the stones 
under which they lurk, so they would get 
lively almost as soon as we put them in 
our bait pails. : 

A little experience teaches the “likely” 
places. They are found in water only a 
few inches deep; one may get bait this 
way almost without getting the feet wet, 
but we preferred to take off shoes and 
stockings and paddle in the pleasant sun- 
warmed water for the fun of the thing. 

I never knew stone catties could be 
caught with hook and line. 

HeErsBert WHEATON CONGDON. 

New York City. 


HINTS ON A FISHING TRIP IN 
THE BIG HORN COUNTRY 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly advise a reader of your 
publication who is contemplating a trip to 
Montana after the rainbows, as to time of 
year, weight of tackle, and kind and size 
of flies to obtain the best results; and if 
the ice is generally out of lakes by the 
latter part of May to June tst; also, if 
heavier clothing is needed than generally 
used in Maine or the Adirondacks at that 
season of year. Also, do they have the black 
flies, as in the North Woods earlier'in the 
season? 

Thanking you in advance for your infor- 
mation, Harry C. Birca. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

[The writer put in five years in that 
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country a year ago last summier. In the 
latter part of May, for about two weeks 
the fishing was very good in the Big Horn 
mountains, west of Sheridan, but this was 
along the foothills The weather was cool 
without being cold. As you went further 
up in the mountains, it became so gold that 
you needed heavy clothing. 

In June and July I fished in Montana. 
The weather there at that time was of 
course very much warmer, but the degree 
of temperature and the clothing you are 
to wear depend entirely upon the altitude. 
May and June are the best months for fish- 
ing in the foothills. July and August are 
better higher up. 

I used a 6-ounce Hardy rod with an 
ordinary line and leaders, such as one 
would use in the Adirondacks. The black 
flies, I do not thirk, are as bad in the West 
as they are in Maine. I had my best suc- 
cess with the Coachman Paramache Bell, 
Seth Green flies and a brown hackle. 

We are publishing your letter with the 
request that members of the Forest and 
Stream family will add anything they can 
to the store of information on the subject.] 


WHY SOME OF THE PASSENGER 

PIGEONS HAVE DISAPPEARED 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

While talking to an old market gunner 
this fall I learned of one of the methods by 
which the passenger pigeons were wiped 
out. As the method was new to me, I 
thought it might also interest your readers. 

When the enormous flocks were thinning 
out, the old gunner erected a perch about 
60 feet long, with one end raised 10 feet 
from the ground and the other about 17. 
The height of the taller end was one of the 
fine points of the structure. After pattern- 
ing the shotgun to be used at 45 yards, the 
diameter of the pattern was added to the 
height of the lower end, thus giving the size 
of the pole for the other end. About five 
feet to one side of the lower end of the 
perch another 10-foot pole was set up with 
a small seesaw on top, to which a common 
pigeon (white preferably) was fastened by 
the feet. The bird either had its eyes put 
out or its eyelids fastened together with a 
thread passed through their edges and tied. 

After the decoy and perch were erected 
the hunter attached a string to the seesaw 
and hid in a small blind placed directly in 
line with the perch and 15 yards away from 
the lower end. 

Sighting some wild pigeons, he would pull 
the string attached to the seesaw, causing 
the decoy pigeon to rock up and down. To 
steady itself the bird would flap its wings, 
thus attracting the attention of the wild 
birds, who would alight on the perch. As 
soon as they had settled down the gunner 
would fire at the middle of the perch and, 
his shot spreading just enough to cover the 
rise in it, would rake the birds down from 
one end to the other. 

After killing enough to make it profit- 
able, he would ship them to the Boston 
market, where he received 10 cents apiece 
for them. C. K. Prexine. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


Navigation opened between Point Du- 
chene and Summerside on April 30. The 
New York office of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways was advised by telegraph 
from Moncton, N. B. 
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Under the Manage- 
ment of 
LEON D. BROOKS 
Proprietor 


Point Pleasant 
New Jersey 


E BLUFF INN, 


Right in the heart of the famous Pine Belt of Jersey. 
banks 


_ Easy walking distance of the ocean, on the 
of the beautiful Manasquan River, one of the most 
picturesque spots on the Jersey Coast 


Let us send you one of our folders telling more about it 





FISHING 


GOLF on our own 
CRABBING. 


private 9 hole 
course. 
TENNIS: Three of 
the finest tennis 
courts in New 


Jersey. 
CANOEING and 
SAILING on the 


One of 





Rifle asshown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.00 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
_ ang-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000 f.s. velocity, 
: but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 30 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A Paradise for the oes Angler 


NEWFOUNDLAND i2rni "rs 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for th Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
ivendland say there is no other country in the world in which so good “fshing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with Mlustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later fer a horse- 
back trip Srouh Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and tn the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gr 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo. Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 





A Country of Fish and 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

¥ or afield with gunor rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


of all ages for stockin 
Br ook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere in fine condition. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


178 page Catalog sent on request. 
Edward vom Hofe& Company 


106 Fulton Street New York City 
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frie sivas 
Steel Linea SHOT SHELLS 


AX you one of the thousands of men who 
will be selecting a new gun this year? 




















As a sportsman, all you know about guns and every- 
thing you want in your gun, should lead you to 
Remington UMC. 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun if your choice is for 
the hand operated repeater — the Remington UMC 
Autoloading Shotgun if you prefer that type of arm. 




















Solid breech, hammerless—strong, simple, workman- 
like —their shooting qualities in the field and at the ~ 
traps attested by thousands of sportsmen of the very 
first class. 










And for your Ammunition—if you are guided by 
the men in the front rank of the shooting game, 
you will use Remington UMC Steel Lined “Speed 
Shells” to the exclusion of all others. 

















You know what that steel lining means — the punch, 
the penetration, that extra margin of speed that counts 
in results. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
REMINGTON UMC OF CANADA, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 










































A Gentleman’s Gun 


should be so engraved as to proclaim his personality. 


I furnish original designs and execute engraving of a 
: g g ag g 
high order. My work has proven most satisfactory. 


Let me give your 
gun, rifle or revolver 
that exclusive, personal 
touch, 


R. J. KORNBRATH 
Engraver and Designer 
26 State St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 



















































































PLAYFULNESS OF COUGARS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 201) 


both fought him, and he tore my nose 
and cheek with his paw and forced me 
to the ground on my face. He then 
tore my back, bit me in the shoulder, and 
tore my scalp. While he remained on 
me Doreen attacked him with her riding 
bridle and her fists, and put her arm in 
his mouth to prevent him biting me, and 
be bit her through the arm. The pan- 
ther slunk away finally, and we both 
ran home covered with blood. 

Dr. Stoker dressed my wounds, and 
later the same day I was conveyed to 
Duncan Hospital, and have been there 
under the care of Dr. Dykes and the 
nurses until October 14. I am now 
(October 26) nearly recovered. I had 
forty-six stitches in my scalp. I am 
certain that had not Doreen driven him 
off me the panther would have killed me. 
This statement is confirmed by the girl 

herself, whose deposition is to the same 
effect, and is vouched for by her father, 
who was at the house when the children 
returned home. 

Dr. Dykes, a physician practising at Dun- 
can, B. C., who was summoned by tele- 
phone, certifies that he attended the chil- 
dren, found the boy’s injuries “consisted 
of a badly torn scalp necessitating forty- 
six stitches, and a number of cuts, scratches, 
and bites on his back and limbs,” while the 
little girl’s injuries were not so severe, 
“consisting chiefly of some scratches from 
the animal’s claws, and a bite through her 
tight arm above the elbow.” The children 
had been previously attended by the nearest 
medical man, Dr. Stoker, a retired army 
surgeon, who had been immediately sum- 
moned pending the arrival of Dr. Dykes 
from ‘Duncan, and had found it necessary 
to put a dozen temporary stitches in the 
boy’s scalp. , 

Next we have the evidence of a neigh- 
bour, Mr. Charles March, who, on being 
summoned to the spot, went in pursuit of 
the panther (as he calls it) and shot it, 
after it had badly injured one of his dogs. 
He considered the animal was three or four 
years old. It measured a little over 7 
feet from nose to tip of tail, and was esti- 
mated to weigh about 75 pounds. He 
found that it had a cataract on the left 
eye, but could see fairly well with the 
other, though it had been injured by the 
children’s attack upon it. The stomach was 
empty, from which it might be concluded 
that the beast was hungry. The skin was 
forwarded to Victoria to be preserved and 
mounted for the Red Cross Hospital. (It 
may be here stated parenthetically that ac- 
cording to one sensational account that has 
reached us, the little girl succeeded in goug- 
ing out one of the eyes, and another em- 
broidered statement to the effect that she 
muzzled the puma with her pony’s bridle.) 

Mr. Arthur L. Taylor, of Victoria, who 
happened to be on a visit at the house of 
Mr. Ashburnham, testifies that he saw the 
children go out and return “covered with 
blood,” heard their story at first hand, and 
believed their statements to be accurate in 
every detail, adding in his deposition “I 
consider that the action of each child 
saved the life of the other in turn, and that 
one is entitled to as much credit as the 
other, particularly as either could have 
escaped by sacrificing the other. I saw 
the dead panther brought in afterwards by 
Mr. March.” 

Finally we have the deposition of Chief 
Justice Hunter, who is personally acquainted 
with all the members of the Ashburnham 
family, who visited them the day after the 
occurrence, and heard all the statements 
above detailed. His deposition, drawn up 
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apparently by the same hand, concludes as 
follows: “Iconsider that the bravery, cool- 
ness, and resource of each child in turn 
saved the life of the other, and under 
exceptional circumstances when either could 
have escaped by sacrificing the other. I 
would be glad to see their actions receive 
proper recognition.” Signed, Gordon Hun- 
ter, Chief Justice of British Columbia. 

It remains to be considered what inter- 
pretation is to be given to this remarkable 
story, vouched for as it is by declarations 
made before a notary public. It is extra- 
ordinary for many reasons. In the first 
place, the children were pursued by an ani- 
mal which is stated by various authorities 
never to attack human beings. This is the 
opinion of Sir Clive Phillips Wolley, one of 
the deponents in this case, knowing the 
family and living within twenty miles of the 
scene of the adventure. He says: 

As editor of the Badminton volumes on 
Big Game, I investigated every available 
panther story, and believe this to be the 
first authenticated instance in British Col- 
umbia of a panther attacking a human 
being, either unattacked or in its own de- 
fence. In spite of this, and my own ex- 
perience of over thirty years, I am com- 
pelled, after full personal investigation, to 
believe the children’s story to be abso- 
lutely accurate and uncoloured, and can 
only suggest that the attack was due to 
the fact that this particular panther being 
partially blind, was unable to obtain its 
natural prey. 

In Vol. I on Big Game Shooting, in the 
Badminton Library (p. 350), we read: 

Mr. John Fannin, the experienced cura- 
tor of the British Columbian Museum, had 
never come across a well-authenticated 
story of a panther showing fight, much 
less attacking a man. In nine cases out 
of ten the panthers which are killed are 
found near a sheep ranch, and it is notori- 
ous that the men who get them are not 
hunters, explorers, or men on a survey 
party where only wild game is likely to 
be found, but farmers and others who 
have stock to look after near a settle- 
ment. 

Again, Mr. W .H. Hudson, in one of the 
best accounts which has been written of 
this animal, has devoted several pages in 
his Naturalist in La Plata to a consideration 
of this very question, i. ¢., whether it does 
or does not attack human beings, whether 
provoked or otherwise. He refers to it as 
the puma, the Spanish American name by 
which it is known throughout South Amer- 
ica—for it has a most extensive range, be- 
ing found from Canada to Patagonia— 
and after mentioning various wild animals 
on which it preys in addition to cattle, 
horses, and sheep, he remarks: 

How strange that this cunning, bold, and 
bloodthirsty animal never attacks a human 
being. In places where the puma is the 
only large beast of prey, it is notorious 
that it is there perfectly safe for even 
a small child to go out on the plain. At 
the same time it will not fly from man 
except in places where it is continually 
persecuted. Nor is this all: it will not 
as a rule even defend itself against man, 
although in some rare instances it has 
been known to do so. It might 
be added, I believe, that no authentic in- 
stance has been recorded of the puma 
making an unprovoked attack on any 
human being. 

Mr. Mclllree’s reference to the individ- 
ual variation in wild animals is something 
that too few observers consider. There is 
as much difference in temper and tempera- 
ment among wild animals as there is among 


CAMP STOVE 


Campers’ and tour- 
ists’ delight, handi- 
est and most com- 
pact camp stove 
made. When closed 
measures 344 x 8x 
14% in. Weighs 8 
Ibs. Burns gasoline, 
set up and ready in a jiffy—no fuel 
troubles. Use one burner or both as 
desired. 
Built sub- 
stantial to 
stand the 
knocks. 
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AMERICAN 
DARK CHASER LANTERN 


will greatly increase the com- 
fort and enjoyment of your 
outing. Gives 400 candle-power 
light; wind- and storm-proof. 
Strong mica globe instead of 
glass chimney. Handy and de- 

dable. Ask dealer, or write 
or literature 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
722 CLARK ST. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





ill be all right. That wonderful air! 
much from it. And when you get there you will dawdle 
listlessly through the days, lacking the vim and the en- 
to get enjoyment out of the long looked for pleas- 
ure. You will come back home with just a slight ex- 
hilaration from the change and in a few days will be 
BACK IN THE OLD RUT. Don’t go chasing Health 
lover the country. Get it now, where you are, at home. 
Be Prepared. When the days come for your outing, go 
to It, with red blood in your veins, and tingling with 
Health, go out to enjoy life and get the full of its 
pleasures. 
To Enjoy your Sports, whatever 


they may be, You Must be in 
splendid physical condition. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical Culture Specialist 


146 Park Bldg. Newark, N. J. 


If you want to exchange 
that gun, rod, reel or any 
other article, Forest and 
Stream’s MARKET 
PLACE will do the trick. 
See page 283. 





MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


On the headwaters of the famous southwest 
Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 
with no carrys. 

Moose, caribou, deer, bear and partridge 
hunting; Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 
fishing. 

Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 

MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 
Biggar Ridge, N. B., CANADA 
Telegraph address: East Florenceville, N. B. 
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Reload Your Shells 


It is easy, good sport and cuts your 
ammunition bill way down. 


Use 
ideal Reloading Tools 


They do the trick perfectly. 
You should know all about this. 
You can, too, if you get 


The Ideal 
Hand Book 


It tells you about 
powders, bullets, 
primers, tools, 
methods of loading and reloading shot- 
gun, rifle and pistol ammunition— 
How to cast bullets, measure powder 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, 
penetration and energy—How to find 
twist in rifle barrel, tables reducing 
grams to grains, also shotgua or 
smooth bore gauges. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. This 
splendid book free for 6 cts. postage. 


Send for It 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
270 Meadow St., New Haven, Conn. 








ALTITUDE 
Eighteen HundredjFeet 


TOO HIGH FOR ANY ONE WITH 
PULMONARY TROUBLE. — Eagle. 


Eagle Bay Hotel 273 


Cottages 


The largest and best hotel en the Adirondack- 
Fulten chain of lakes. Under entire new 
it. Twenty-two rooms with 
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CAMP TO RENT 


on River Mingan, north shore of St. 
Lawrence — furnished dwelling house, 
with canoes and complete outfit for 
fishing. Can accommodate three rods. 


Satisfactory catches of salmons every 
year. Fortnightly steamer from Quebec 
or Montreal in 72 hours. 


Apply promptly, for full particulars, to 


W. & B. SCOTT 
408 Merchants Bank Bldg. © MONTREAL, CANADA 





MARBLES 
Woodcraft Hunting Knife 


The biggest value ever offered in a hunt- 


ing knife. Costs you only $1.50, yet has 
the shape. weight, quality and desirable features 
of $2.50 and $3.00 knives. Adapted for sticking, 
cleaning, skinning, slicing. choppihg bone, etc. 
High-grade steel—bevel blade thick at back, taper- 
ing to a fine point. Handle of laniinated leather. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50, at your deal- 
“ or direct by mail postpaid upen receipt of 
price. 

Write for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Spécial- 
ties. Sample of Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil free if 
dealer’s name is mentioned. 131 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 

















"Way Up in the 


Maine Woods 


FISHING HUNTING 
CANOEING CAMPING 


In virgin country, as comfortable 
or as rigorous as you care to make 


Only 16 Hours from New York 


Experienced, licensed guides make 
living in the solitudes as safe as 
at home. Their cooking is pro- 
verbial and their knowledge of 
wood-lore and quaint ways are 
peculiarly appealing to the tired 
man and woman who seek a real 
vacation. 

The fishing is the “gamiest” im- 
aginable; the guides know every 
inch of the waters. 


The hunting offered covers almost 
the whole range of feathered and 
furry sport—in season. 


The canoeing is simply the best 
there is anywhere. The Allagash 200 
mile trip is perfect—shorter dis- 
tances if you prefer it. 

Camping. This is up to you. You 
can secure a hotel, a camp, a tent 
or a lean-to. Ladies may have 
every convenience and they may 
easer the sport just as well as the 


Get the Book 


But send 10 cents for the book “In the 
Maine Woods, 1917.” It tells you all you 
to know. It contains articles, illus- 
a and colored sectional maps show- 
ing fishing waters, distances and how to 
the many trips available. It _— 
routes, locations of hotels and cam 
their rates, information about gui = 
short it is a mine of information. 


Address Vacation Bureau 
Department C 


‘A Reel ‘Sensation! 
Here is a new reel that doubles 


the pleasure of fly fishing. 

In mechanical perfection, the Rainbow Reel is 
equal to the best imported 
type, while at its price, it is 
unquestionably the best fly 
reel that money can buy. 


Exceptionally light, 
weighing only 3% oz., yet 
strong enough stand the 


hardest usage. Compact in 
= yet gives good line ca- 


ity. 
So perfectly balanced, so 
running. so sturdy, 
80 convenient in its ‘‘taka- 
part” feature, that you se- 
cure a degree of pleasure 
from fly fishing never before 
experienced. Price $5.00. 
FREE: Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet 
ss F. Meisselbach & Bre. 
3 Congress St., Newark, N. J. 
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human beings, and this point has been 
brought out by many writers, among whom 
may be named especially Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt; yet it seems to have made little 
impression on the public intelligence. 
People everywhere are disposed to general- 
ize from their own limited experience, and 
because they see one deer or panther or 
ruffed grouse act in a particular fashion, 
they hastily conclude that all animals of that 
speciés invariably act in the same way. 
This, of course, is wide of the mark. 

A Rocky Mountain hunter who years ago 
was accustomed to give much time every 
winter to hunting panthers with dogs in 
western Montana had the utmost contempt 
for their fighting qualities. A certain dog 
that she owned was accustomed to overtake 
a panther, seize it by the end of its tail and, 
setting his feet in the snow, to .pull back. 
The panther would then, according to the 
hunter, turn about in more or less slow and 
clumsy fashion and strike at the dog, which 
readily avoided the blow. This, our 
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friend told us, happened not once only, 
but several times in his sight, and with dif- 
ferent animals. 

We have a record of only one attack by 
a panther on a man, and this came from 
T. Elwood Hofer, better known to readers 

s “Billy’ Hofer. A man in winter was 
crossing the mountains between Cook City 
and the Yellowstone Park, when a cougar 
sprang on him from a rock above the 
trail, and knocked him down. The man 
was clad in winter clothing, and wore a 
gray.mackinaw coat. When the beast struck 
him, according to our recollection, it seized 
the shoulder of the coat in its teeth and 
stuck its claws into the coat in other places, 
and knocked the man down. He shouted in 
surprise or alarm, and the animal jumped off 
him and ran away up the mountains. It is 
believed that the cougar took the man for 
a deer or a sheep. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
children who fought off the cougar in 
British Columbia. 


LEARN NOW TO SHOOT STRAIGHT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 246) 


A very simple form of bullet catcher is 
shown in Figure 1. One of these will be 
necessary for each target. 

It is a stout wooden box with a 3%-inch 
iron or steel lining at the back where the 
bullets hit, and a thinner sheet-iron lining 
around the top, bottom and sides to catch 
splashes from bullets which break up when 





Bullet Catcher 


Fig. 1. 


they strike the back. The front is large 
enough (14 by 11 inches) to take a double 





the floor for prone shooting, and breast 
high for offhand shooting. They should 
cost not over three dollars each to make, 
and will last for years if the wood front 
is renewed occasionally. And they serve 
an incidental purpose by catching and sav- 
ing all lead, which can be sold. To pro- 
tect the wall against which the bullet 
catcher is hung, from damage by stray bul- 
lets, sheet-iron or steel % inch thick and 
4 feet wide, fixed to the wall behind, will 
generally suffice. 

The target frame for carrying the tar- 
gets to and from butt to firing point, shown 
in Figure 2, is a simple, cheap and efficient 
arrangement. Two or three of these 
frames should be made up of light strips 
of wood about four inches wide and one- 
half inch thick. To change targets it is 
a simple matter to stop firing for a mo- 
ment and replace the frame at the butt 
with a new frame of fresh targets. 

A diagram of an ideal indoor range on 
a somewhat more elaborate plan, and 
equipped with a trolley system for six tar- 
gets, is also shown. Detailed plans of such 











6-inch target held in place by tacks. The 
whole arrangement can be hung on a nail 
driven into the wall: eighteen inches above 






a range can be obtained without charge 
through Forest and Stream. The equip- 
ment costs approximately $150. 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Areal mag yearly saving. Made 


with cotton cloth same inen” 
collar. Similar dull finish. n Sceched edge 
effect. vere white. Waterproof — 
— r than starched. Cannot 

wilt, instant cleanable with soap 
and water. 25 cents each—at your 
dealers or direct postpaid. State your 
(half) size and style. Write for new 
style booklet, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


A STRONG AND SERVICEABLE 
STEEL CASTING ROD “FREE” 


This famous “Lucky Rod” is made by the Horton Rod Com- 
pany at Bristol, Conn. It contains the best of materials, is 
strong and serviceable—has cork grip handle—nickel mount- 
ings—solid reel seat—is finished in dark brown enamel and 
put up in a good quality cloth case. Retails at $1.50. 


Send us your own and one other yearly subscription 
to “Forest and Stream” at the regular yearly rate of 
$1.50 each and we'll send you one of these “ 
Rods” free of additional expense. . 

OWN SUBSCRIPTION FOR TWO YEARS WILL 
DO THE TRICK. 


OR: Send us $2.50 and we'll mail you “Forest and 
Stream” for one year and send you one of the “Lucky 
Rods” without extra cost. 


The Arlington Co. 
ar frecteny ~h 


Canadian orders fifty cents additional for each subscription. 


Address orders to 


FOREST AND STREAM 


NEW YORK CITY 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in 
young small-mouth black bass commercially in the 
United States. Vigorous young bass in various 


sizes, ranging from advanced fry to 8 and 4 118 East 18th Street 


inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Smali-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 

Correspondence invited. Send for circulars 
Address 

HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 


THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


REEL | 
Patented Nov. 17, * Oct. 8, 89; Mar. 21,11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 





































strips are sa 
and glued, opposing 
fall strength and resiliency 
of wood to every strain. 
tial—split bamboo—selected stick by stick from 
better stock than ever finds its way into a “thand- 
made” shop, and sawed, glued and wound with a 
perfection and precision that no hand-made rod 
can give at any price. Heddon original Two- 
Piece construction gives long, unbroken spring 
action to tip, preventing breakage where others 
are weak. And the Self-locking Reel Band is 
a feature worth its weight in gold. 


$2.50 to $15 at your Dealer’s or Direct. 


: Write for Heddon Free Art Book of 
Rods, Minnows and “‘How to Cast.”’ 


James Heddon’s Sons, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Box 17 













ing bait that 

is Fish-Sure, 
Snagless and 98% 
Weedless. Most 
pronounced wigg- 
movement possi- 
ble in any bait. Surer 
hooking than any 
other Heddon product. 
Casts like a bullet and 
so nearly weedless that it works 


without interruption in any’ water. 
All co 0 cents. 


Oh! How It Wiggles! 


WERE A FISH 


would YOU strike at those mon- 
strosities that you have been hurlin 
at them?—only a chunk of wml 
gaudily painted (to catch the angler) 
and just bristling with gang hooks 
(to catch the weeds) or would you 
strike something more “delicatessen” 
(as one angler put it) such as our 
Pork Rind Minnows, that look and 
act like something. 
















IF YOU 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00 


nows, it would 
break its back in 
the attempt, and 
would s awa 
to the nearest roc 
i or log and hide its 

Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. head in shame. 
Our pork rind strips are necessary to the successful operation of these lures, thin and 
flexible, gl from grease and the genuine bear our label. 


If your dealer is ‘“‘asleep at the switch,” send in your remittance for samples. 


Made by AL. FOSS 


1726 to 1736 Columbus Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


And they a 
about imitating 

live minnow, Sve 
GODS” if a_ live 
minnow tried to 
imitate one of our 
Pork Rind Min- 





Children’s Summer Camp 


Lobstering, deep-sea fishing, clambakes, and ALL 
the land sports of the usual camps. Seven-day 
tike from Portland over Mt. Washington. Trip 
down the St. Lawrence River, visiting Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Saguenay River, shooting 
the Rapids, and visiting Montreal and Quebec. 
This trip is made on foot, and by auto, boat, and 
by train, sleeping outside and traveling on the 
Canadian side. Membership limited to twenty 
coys, none under thirteen. Rates $250, absolutely 
no extras. 1 hr. military drill daily. For booklet 
address: 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN, Principal U. S. M. A., 
Children’s School, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


“THE TAVERN” 


im the beautiful village of New sansin New 
thirty miles northwest Concord 

and. seven miles” west of "Potter Place onthe 
and Maine Railroad. The village oc- 

the crest of a hill, 1531 feet 1 
in region, 


iH 


. , day; 
guides $4.00 to $5.00 a day. Write for illustrated 


booklet. Tavern, New London, N. 


‘The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel” 


sw & §Fisherman’s Paradise 


LOCATED ON CHAIN OF SIX LAKES 
Best Black Bass, Pickerel, Mackinaw Trout, Musky 
fishing in Mich. In a network of Trout Streams 
(all varieties). Finest Bathing Beach. Perfect 
Sanitary conditions. Stone and Log Bungalow 
Dining room. Write for booklet. H..D,. H, 
Bellaire, Mich. 


Since 1839, 78 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrated “KENTUCKY 


Reel’ 
same location, and all the inendets 

gained by these years of experience is put in 

their reels today. Let us send you our booklet. 


B, C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 
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TROUT HABITS AND LURES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 252) 


Grizzly King, Professor, Caddis (Stone), 
Red Ibis. The last two he also commended 
for bass lures. Nessmuk pinned his faith 
to these for use in northern Pennsylvania: 
Queen of Water, Professor, Red Fox, 
Black May Lead-winged and White- 
winged Coachman, Wasp, Brown Hackle, 
Seth Green; for the Adirondacks he speci- 
fied Scarlet Ibis, Romeyn, Coachman, Royal 
Coachman, Red Hackle, red-bodied Ashy, 
gray-bodied Ashy. He found the Ashy’s 
(grays) good for black bass also. 


Mr. Southard inquired of a large num- 
ber of practical anglers in all sections of 
the country and thus found the following 
to be the most popular for all waters in all 
sections, and in the order noted. Sixteen 
picked the Coachman for first choice; next 
came Professor with 14 votes; and others 
as follows: Royal Coachman, 1g; Black 
Gnat, 12; Brown Hackle, 11; White Miller, 
11; Montreal, 9; Cowdung, 9; Grizzly 
King, 8; Scarlet Ibis, 8; Queen, 7; Silver 
Doctor, 5. The Silver Doctor fly is a good 
submerged fly, when the fish are not sur- 
face feeding, as the silver body has a 
minnow quality. 

Another good list of flies for “all times 
on all waters” is this: Dark (lead-winged ) 
Coachman, Gray and Green Palmers, Gin- 
ger Palmer, Alder, Professor, Reuben 
Wood, March Brown, White Miller, 
Coachman, Royal Coachman, Cowdung, 
Brown and Red Palmers, Brown Hen 
(Governor), Queen of the Water, King of 
Water, Abbey, Black Gnat, Grizzly King, 
Quaker. 


ESULTS of Mr. Southard’s canvass 

of individual states were as follows 

(he is a civil engineer by profession 
and has fished in all parts of the country, 
and has the trained mind to practically 
summarize results) : 

New York: Coachman, 11; Brown 
Hackle, 9; Professor, 7; Green Drake, 5; 
Grizzly King, 5; Queen 4; Cowdung, 4; 
Governor, 4; Montreal, 4; Beaverkill, 3; 
Black Gnat, 3; Reuben Wood, 3; Ginger 
Hackle, 3; Black Hackle, 3; Seth Green, 
3; White Miller, 3; Orange Miller, 3; Van 
Patten, 2; Scarlet Ibis, 2; Royal Coach- 
man, 2; Quaker, 2; Alder, 2 

New Jersey and Delaware: Queen, 5; 
Coachman, 4; Cowdung, 4; Grizzly King, 
3; Silver Doctor, 2; Polka, 2; Stone, 2; 
Black Gnat, 2; Yellow Sallie, 2. 

Vermont and New Hampshire: Coach- 
man, 3; Grizzly King, 3; Professor, 3; 
Black Gnat, 3; Alder, 2; Brown Hackle, 
2; Firefly, 2; White Miller, 2; Grasshop- 
per, 2; Seth Green, 2. 

Maine: Montreal, 14; Silver Doctor, 10; 
Parmacheene Belle, 9; Brown Hackle, 7; 
Grizzly King, 5; Professor, 5; Scarlet 
Ibis, 5; Red Ibis, 3; Blue Jay, 3; White 
Miller, 3; Yellow May, 3; B. Pond, 2; 
Jenny Lind, 2; Jungle Cock, 2; Toodle 
Bug, 2; Quack Doctor, 2. 

It will be found that the darker and 
smaller flies (Nos. 10—14) will be most 
generally useful for eastern waters, espe- 
cially Cahill, Cowdung, Beaverkill, Queen, 
Brown and Gray Hackles, Black Gnat, 
Black Ant, Professor. 

Classifying them as to light, medium, 
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or dark color, this table shows, per South- 
ard: 
Special Indications for Use of Flies— 

Fish.the flies on or just under water; 
in the— 

1. Early morning; medium or 
flies; light, if sky overcast. 

2. Daytime: any kind in rought water; 
dark, in calm water or slight ripple, with 
clear sky; light or medium, similar water 
but dark sky. 

3. Evening: dark, silver or large bodies, 
if sky blue or gray, and moonlight; light, 
if sky dark, misty or rainy. 

Fish them four inches or more under the 
water, in the— 

1. Daytime: dark or. medium, clear sky; 
light, if dark sky. 

2. Evening: makes little difference what 
color. 

The significance of these sky observa- 
tions is that the sky is the background 
against which the fish sees the fly. 

Dark Flies are: Black Gnat, Black June, 
March Brown, Montreal, Brown Adder, 
Blue Bottle, Dark Stone, Governor, Cahill, 
Great Dun, Hawthorne, Prime Gnat, 
Orange Black, Carmen, Furnace, Wasp, 
Silver Gnat, Silver Spot, Silver Doctor, 
Silver Horns. 

Medium Flies are: Queen and King of 
Water, Professor, Brown Coughlin, Royal 
Governor, Luke Green, Gray Drake, Ham- 
lin, General Hooker, Grizzly King, Light 
Cowdung, Cinnamon, Beauty, Alice, Alder, 
Abbey, August Dun, Marston’s Fancy, 
Hare’s Ear. 

Light Fiies are: White Miller, Lady of 
Lake, Coachman, Gilt Coachman, Royal 
Coachman, Deer, Fin, Parmacheene Belle, 
Dorset, Fern, Beaverkill, Gosling, Jenny 
Lind, Neversink, Reuben Wood, Sunset, 
Yellow May, Yellow Hackle, Gray Drake, 
Blue Dun. 


NOTHER table, with both color and 

season indications, is this: 

April and May (darker patterns) : 
April—Black Gnat, March Brown, Coach- 
man, Abbey, Dark Montreal, Grizzly King, 
Brown and Red Palmers; May—King of 
Water, Queen, Red Spinner, Professor, 
Yellow May, Golden Spinner and all 
April patterns. 


dark 


June (gayer patterns as it warms 
up): Brown Hen (Governor), Dark 
Stone, Hawthorne, Shoemaker, Green 


Drake, Brown Drake, Beaverkill, Alder, 
Cahill, Great Dun, Abbey, Brown Palmer, 
Coachman, Gold Spinner, Grizzly King, 
King and Queen Water, Professor, Red 
Spinner, Yellow May. 

July and August (light flies): White 
and Dusty Millers, Quaker, Reuben Wood, 
Cowdung, Light Montreal, Oak, Royal 
Coachman, Brown Stone. 

Imitating Natural Flies— 

In fly fishing, most success will consist- 
ently be had by presenting a fair imitation 
of the natural fly upon which the fish are 
feeding, not simply the fly that is over the 
water, nor even on the water. (This holds 
true despite the fact that, curiously enough, 
the most successful all-round fly, the 
Coachman, is purely a fancy pattern.) 

When several species are on the water 
at the same time, feeding fish may confine 
their attention to one, says the late H. G. 
McCleHand—“Athenian” of the London 
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In Variety, 
Quantity, and 
Speed of Catch 


nothing equals the first prize 
winner of the 1916 Field and 
Stream contest—the 


Rush JangoMinnow 


Registered Trade Mark 














Its sensational record catches of game fish have madé it the 
favorite alike of professional and amateur anglers. 

Ideal for trolling or casting. Has all the dip and wiggle of a 
live minnow. Practically weedless. Floats when idle. Won’t 
catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. Each packed in neat box. 
Radiant Bait glows at night—that’s when the big ones feed. 
At your dealer’s or sent, postpaid. 


for dealer’s name and 75c 
Set of 4, essorted colors, $3.00. 


DEALERS—If you haven’ t yet stocked this 
popular bait, send me your jobber’s name 
and get my generous profit proposition. 


J. K. RUSH 


963 S.A. & K. Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 







Our 















The Rush Tango Minnow is the original swimming, 
diving, wobbler bait: fully covered by patents, includ- 
ing Welles Basic Patents. 
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| Virgin Trout Streams 
in the Angler’s Eden 


Opened by the Government May 15th, 1917 
Pisgah National Forest 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


A limited number of permits to Fly Fishermen until 
October 1st. 

The Davidson and Mille rivers have never been fished 
before—there is sport in abundance here. 


Ten miles from Asheville—-REACHED BY THE 


| Southern Railway System 


Convenient Schedules, Through Sleeping Cars from all prominent points: New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Jacksonville and New Orleans. Luxurious Hotels, Comfortable 
Boarding Houses. 

Information regarding good¥places for Summer Camps in United 
States Forests in North Carolina, call on or address 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Generel Eastern Passenger Agent, 
264 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 











TROUT fishermen have splendid success with all species of TROUT 
and SALMON by using the 


RHEAD Silver and Gold MINNOWS 


Made from one to five inches long. Describe what fish you want to 
catch and what locality and water, to be well supplied with perfect 


lures. 









Send for folder with prices and instructions to 


LOUIS RHEAD 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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Our Expert Casting Line 
Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 


The ey Line of its size in the World. 
Used by tr. ‘Decker in contest with Mr. 


Jamison. Nuf Every Line Warranted. 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 


d doz. en” 
for an, *morted doz Quality A 


d doz. e 
Scour oe. : 60c. Quality B 


for an assorted doz. Quailty C 


Regular price...84c. 
for an assorted doz. e 
Regular price. ..96c. Bass Flies 


for an assorted doz. . 
Regular price...$1.00 Gauze Wing 


for an assorted doz. P 
Regular price. ..$3.50 English 


aia Steel Fishing Rods 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet 2 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet 1.50 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and 

i 2.50 


Tip 
CASTING RODS. full Agate Mountings. 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by* us 
16 to 19 ft. 


ie i 


FFE co 523 Broadway 
*? New York 
Iiustrated Catalogue free on application 


Taking the “T” Out 
of Tangle gaeaa 


HE 

South ; 
Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel takes the ‘‘T’’ out of tangle 
and enables the unskilled to angie 
with the same success and exhilarating 
thrills the old-time caster gets from 
the sport. The delicate thumbing 
operation necessary with the ordinary 
reel is entirely eliminated when the 
South Bend is used. Back-lashing and 
tangling are entirely done away with. 


There are over 25,000 satisfied users 
of South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reels 
and as the reel is guaranteed without 
time limitation, one is safe when he in- 
vests in a South Bend. 


See a South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
at your dealer’s and be rid of snarls and 
tangles for the rest of your fishing days. 


“The Days of 
Real Sport”’ 


will be sent free upon 
receipt of name and ad- 
dress. Every one inter- 
ested in outdoor sports 
should read it. Send for 
your copy today. 


South Bend Bait Co. 


10267 Colfax Ave. 
South Bend, Indiana 
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The Reel 
That Experts Use 


Among professional anglers 
—men who know and want 
the best—the 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels—supreme in light- 
ness, strength and mechanical perfec- 


tion. : 
More Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meis- 
selbach Reels than with any other make. 
Ask your tackle dealer to show you 
the “Takapart” Reel, $5.50 and “Tri- 
part” Reel, little brother of the “Taka- 


part,” $4.50. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 


3 Congress Street’ 
Newark, N. J. 


Trout, Bass 
Salmon 


Can’t See nor 
Break the 


Joe Welsh 


- Leader 
: It has no Knots 
Reg. in U. S. Gt. Britain nor Splices 


and Can. 

The Joe Welsh one-piece leader 
comes in five sizes, from a silk-gut 
thread of 4 pounds capacity, to the 
No. I size, guaranteed to stand a 
strain of 30 pounds. An _ eastern 
sportsman soaked a No. 2 size leader 
(15-lb. test) 48 hours, and applied a 
strain of 18 pounds without breaking 
it. Others write fish struck lures on 
this leader when refusing the same 
lures on ordinary leaders. It casts 
no reflected light. Its strength and 
invisibility were praised last season 
from Alaska to Florida. Thousands 
sold and not one complaint. Leader 
is unaffected by climate or salt water. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send this ad with 25 cents for 3-foot 
sample. Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 
75 cents. The genuine is always en- 
closed in registered packet. 


Joe Welsh, PASKDENA”" Cat” 


‘ EE how the 

**Dean’’ Deck 

throws off the waves, yet offers 

no resistance to the wind—speed 
and safety in rough weather. 

Made with the same care as our racing models 

St ALL American Championships. 


NEW CATALOGUE of Canoes, Launc 
and other craft, and a sample of Brass J: 
Construction, mafled FREE 

WALTER DEAN Canoe & Boat Co. 
Dept. K Toronto, Canada, 4 
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Fishing Gazette. Fortunately for the ob- 
serving angler, different flies that are “on” 
(a hatch, or flight) together are generally 
dissimilar, as May-fly, Alder, and Black 
Gnat. Perhaps the above observation ap- 
plies more particularly to larger trout, and 
when flies are more abundant and the fish 
are feeding vigorously. Other patterns 
cast and recast may create the impression 
that those flies are passing in large num- 
bers. When the fish are gorged and apa- 
thetic, “heretical” or fancy lures may se- 
duce. 

The bodies of the artificials should be 
the color of the underside and sides of the 
natural fly imitated, the back being gener- 
ally darker, as it is the bottom and sides 
that the trout sees. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 


FOLLOWING A _ FOR- 
GOTTEN FUR TRAIL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 255) 


earned a train for Manitoulin island was 


due in half an hour. 

It was a temptation not to be easily re- 
sisted. The clouds still promised rain and 
Manitoulin island meant a hotel, a hot bath, 
a dinner’ from china plates, and a bed— 
luxuries neither of us had known for a 
month. Moreover, to clench our wavering 
resolution, at Little Current we could 
hire a motor boat to take us across Georg- 
ian bay to Collins inlet, the starting point 
of our return trip. So we flagged the 
train, shoved our canoe and dunnage into 
the baggage car, and five minutes later were 
in the smoker plying a couple of Indians 
in the olive-drab uniform of the Cana- 
dian expeditionary forces with questions 
about their life at the military training 
camp, while the little train sped over the 
barren flats out to Great island. 

Next morning a medical student, home 
from his vacation at McGill, agreed to 
take us to Killarney in his motor boat, and 
with our duffle stored in his lockers, the 
canoe trailing behind, we slipped across 
the big bay in the face of a misty rain. A 
pack of great part-New Foundland, part- 
collie dogs, the sledge dogs of the village, 
escorted us from dinner at the Killarney 
hotel to the wharves and saw us off for 
Collins inlet. The rain stopped, and we 
threaded our way among the maze of 
steep-sided, fir-crowned islands that fringe 
the shore of Georgian bay, reaching the 
lumber company’s mill at Collins inlet just 
before supper. We ate in the company’s 
clerk’s private dinning room at the “board- 
ing house” and went gingerly to bed be- 
tween the thick grey blankets in two little 
cubby-hole bedrooms. 

Ahead of us now lay the route back to 
Penache, some forty miles over a trail used 
but once or twice a season by the rangers. 
We made a tracing of the lumber com- 
pany’s map—which proved to be a faltering 
guide—and set off bravely in the sparkling 
frosty air of a perfect Canadian morning. 

Our quest for adventure brought us our 
first mishap. The map showed plainly a 


-|long portage starting where the tote road 


bridged Mitchell’s creek; but there is noth- 
ing pleasing in the prospect of a mile carry 
and the stream was very enticing. We 
decided to stick to the water. Around the 
bend we came upon a doe and twin fawns 
on a sand bar. Around the next bend we 
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met a fine buck, the father of the family 
possibly, and the next twist brought us 
upon his younger brother—five deer in as 
many minutes. We were glad we had fol- 
lowed the stream—when suddenly we came 
face to face with the rapids. Paddling 
like slaves in each stretch of open water, 
poling through the rocks, we worked our 
way for a short distance. But we soon had 
to get out and, wading knee deep, literally 
drag the canoe through. We hauled it up 
two sizable falls into quiet water where 
the stream wound leisurely through a 
weird desolate country of peat bogs and 
water lily fields dominated by blackened 
timber. The whole marsh was trampled 
by deer and moose, until it looked like a 
vast cattle yard. We saw a score of deer 
and one splendid moose feeding, waist high, 
on the water-lilies. 


ate lunch by the dam at the outlet 

of Johnny lake, and on along its 
twisting shore into Crooked lake we 
paddled all afternoon ’til we came to the 
narrows. An aldermanic porcupine swim- 
ming across the lake landed on a grassy 
point and went off into the woods with 
pompous dignity, and we took his hint for 
a good camping place. In our larder were 
a rabbit, a partridge, a blackbird, and a big 
bass, and we dropped them all into the 
pot along with a can of mock turtle soup. 
Even now, when I have a particularly good 
appetite my memory turns fondly to the 
deep tin plate piled high with that savory 
bergou—our hunter’s banquet of soup, fish, 
game, and meat all in one. The old por- 
cupine, so the tracks in the sand told, must 
have brought his wife to call on us dur- 
ing the night, and only left when Miss 
Fox dropped in for her bite of cold supper. 
In the morning we rigged a sail and with 

a fair wind glided quickly through Three- 
mile and Bell lakes. But in big, S- 
shaped Balsam lake our troubles began. A 
steady soaking rain commenced to fall, 
and about four o’clock, when we came to 
where the portage to Fox lake should have 
been, we could not find it. There was the 
big marsh, with its little trickling stream 
going off as the compass showed straight 
northwest—as the map said it would—but 
neither to the right nor to the left could 
we see the white fire notice the rangers post 
to mark portages. We got out and 
scouted along the shore; but we found no 
trail. We consulted the map and decided 
we might have overshot our mark and 
gone through into Peter lake, so we re- 
traced our course. However. the direction 
and shape of the lake, checked up with 
map and compass, said plainly that we 
were still in Balsam lake. The rain 
poured down‘ and it was getting dark, so 








THE ROYAL 


Grise Bros, Props. 


Honey Harbor, Georgian Bay 
CANADA 


The home of the Black Bass. Millions of finny 
tribe waiting to be caught. Get booklet describing 
locality and all information of Royal Hotel, 
Honey Harbour, Ont. Grise Bros., Prop. 










THE WONDERLAND OF THE WOODS. Come to 
the in 


Cranberry Lake, right in the heart of comparable 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. Here nature holds su- 
breme and contributes to the joys of real outdoor life. 
Cranberry Lake is the largest lake in the world-famous 
Adirondack Mountains, covering 164 miles of shore liné, 
and is a fisherman’s paradise. Guides, $3.00; boats or 
week, or 25 cents per hour. 
the best of home cooking and 


Leave New York or Buffalo at night and take breakfast 
at the Sunset. Write now for 1917 Rates, 
$2.00 , $12.00 weekly. BEEBE & ASHTON, Sunset 
inn, Lake, New York. 
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YOUR JUDGMENT 
[HAT is what happens when you buy a 


Mullins boat. 


There are 65,000 Mullins 


boats in use—everyone giving satisfaction. Whether 
you need a motor boat—or a rowboat or canoe, you can’t go 
wrong when you buy a Mullins. 


BOATS | 
SINK. 


Designed by America’s leading naval architects, built in the world’s largest boat factory, 


Mullins steel boats cannot leak, water log, dry out, warp or open at the seams—need no 


boat house and never require calking. 


The motor boats are powered with 2 and 4-cycle engines, correctly installed and 
equipped with Silent Underwater Exhaust. They are light, graceful and 
speedy. Whether you wish to pole, row or motor in fresh or salt, deep 
or shallow water, you need a Mullins boat. Forty models now 


ready for delivery. 
Write for big catalog of steel and wooden motor 


> TOW 





nd canoes—free. 


THE W. H. MULLINS sree ent 


61 Franklin Street 


alem, Ohio 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and 
Wooden Pleasure Boats, and Builders of 
the Celebrated Mullins Out 
Special 14-Foot Steel Boat, 


“JOIN IN 
THE NATIONS MOST 
POPULAR SPORT - 
BOATING 


rf 


**Cast’’ your lot with 


HOMOL, 


Your reel will ‘‘sing” its praises 
when it is oiled with this 


Sportsmen’s Oil 

Also use HOMOL on your dry flies, 
hooks and other tackle—prevents 
rust, too. Also good for guns, type- 
writers, bicycles, phonographs and 
all light machinery. HOMOL in the 
HOMOL patented can puts a drop of 
the slickest oil made in the right spot. 


If your dealer has not yet received 
his supply of HOMOL, send us a 
quarter and his name and we 
will put a can 
in your hands 
promptly, car- 
riage prepaid. 


Five full ounces for 
five little nickels. 


WILLIAM PETERMAN, Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 








Here’s Your Canoe! 


For that early fall sporting trip or to get out where 
it’s cool now, there’s nothing as fine as an 
“ ” 


“*Old Towns” last indefinitely—they’re always 
safe, swift and easy to paddle. Write for catalog. 
Order from dealer or factory—$34 up. Quick delivery. 

OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
696 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U,S. A. 


Kennebec Canoe Book FREE 


Properly mate S eanoe gives 
many years of enjoyment and 
dividends in health 


trated booklet givesinforma- 
tion every prospective canoe- 
ist needs. Write for it to- 
day. Our canoes boats 
} are world’s best. All models. 
Prompt shipments, 
/ Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
16R. R. Square, 
Waterville, Me. 






















—— America’s Finest Canoe —— 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combine:l 
to the highest degree. Write for free catalog 
showing the many distinctive features of the 
Racine Wis. 

Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


‘ MORRIS CANOES 


For steadiness, speed, safety and genuine value 
none can compare with it. Write for new 
catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc. 


















815 State St. 
VEAZIE, 
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Here’s Your Chance to Win a Prize 


—your opportunity to test your ability at hitting mov- 
ing targets. Every man and woman should know how 
to shoot and hit what they shoot at. MHere’s your 
chance to learn and perhaps win a beautiful trophy. 
During May and June hundreds of gun clubs through- 
out the country will hold a big 


‘Beginner’s Day Shoot 


Get ready now to take part. Be one of the winners. 

Every beginner has an opportunity and you~may be 

one of the lucky ones. You'll win even if you lose for 
you'll get a good day’s sport and a 
real lesson in shooting. You don’t 
need a gun—the club will loan you 
one. 


Fobs for the Men 
Spoons for the Women 


Cups for the Clubs 


Enter now. Get the name of the club 
in your town at which the shoot will be 
held. Write today for full particulars. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington Delaware 





effort have put them in the 
“tried and proven’’ class, 

Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 


have taken many rec- 
ord They were recognized 
San Fran- 


national J of Award gave friends to keep. 
= the Goid Medal, the high- + 
Our booklet “A Few Lines 
est possible award. About Lines” is both interest- 


ing and instructive. A copy is 


Their quality is Sn. 
yours for the asking. 


Over aincly years of consistent 





ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., AsHAway, R. I., U.S.A. 


Established 1824 
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we decided to make camp and find the 
elusive portage in the morning. For half 
an hour we had to hunt for a camping 
place and only succeeded in discovering an 
indifferent one in a clump of cedars. We 
built a roaring fire, dried out our clothes 
and blankets, raised our little square of 
canvas with its back to the rain and its 
forward corners pegged close to the ground 
Steaming plates of the remainder of ou: 
bergou, a quart of hot tea, and then we 
snuggled into warm blankets under our im- 
provised tent, happy as kings. By these 
simple magics we were transformed in half 
an hour fom bedraggled, discouraged, tired 
crotchets into a jolly pair who played rum 
by the flickering firelight 4nd cracked jokes 
at each other, as if wet weather and a 
missed trail were the least of the 
voyageur’s misfortunes. 


=< never did find that portage. If 

ever you follow our. trail you can 

locate it, according to Bob Scott, 
ranger, a hundred and fifty feet to the 
west of the edge of the swamp.—Not find- 
ing it, but certain we were headed right, 
we pushed up the twisty oozy creek. 
“Pushed” is literally the right verb. There 
was not enough water to float our loaded 
canoe, and it took us all morning to drag 
through that swamp in a drizzling rain, dis- 
turbing in our torturous progress hundreds 
of duck who use the swamp as a nursery. 

At last we reached Fox lake, and though 
the rain poured down with discouraging 
persistence, the rest of the way was easy. 
By three o’clock we were in Harry lake, 
where I had fished for big-mouthed bass 
and on the shores of which the Doctor had 
staked a couple of claims, so we felt al- 
most home. At four we were in Tiny Cat 
lake, and an hour later we came out at the 
end of our last carry to the shores of 
Penache. Down the arm of the big lake 
we paddled to Dan Sheehan’s, where, in 
the absence of the lord of Penache, George, 
his cook, welcomed us royally and set us a 
dinner fit for an emperor. 

“T swan,” George ejaculated, as we drew 
our chairs in a circle about the roaring 
kitchen stove and lighted our after dinner 
pipes,—“I swan, I wouldn’t have believed 
you’d have made it!” 

Why not? We had bad luck as to 
weather, but it is an easy trip. The portages 
are fair, and Bob Scott himself has prom- 
ised to put up a new fire notice at the only 
point where we missed the trail. More- 
over, it is an interesting, unusual trip, 
through a little known region with plenty 
of game and the best of black bass fishing 
There is also the opportunity, which for 
lack of time we had to neglect, of fishing 
the best parts of Georgian bay for lake 
trout and giant pike, from Little Current 
as headquarters. 

When we had finished the story of the 
trip, George tilted back his chair and 
drawled, “Well, you must have had a good 
time.” 

More than that; we had the satisfaction 
of having blazed the way for fellow-sports- 
men over what ought to become a popular 
canoe trip—And, though one is maturally 
secretive about such matters, I will con- 
fess that in a certain stream we found a 
certain sand bar each handful of which 
washed out a neat little pile of glittering 
yellow grains. 
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a TRAPSHOOTING IS ONE SPORT 
| 


NEED 


NOT INTERRUPT 





HERE is at least one well organized 


and widely popular sport for the in- 
terruption of which during the war 


there is no demand and no occasion. That 
is “the sport alluring,’—trapshooting. 
Taking men’s thoughts and energies from 
more serious occupations essential to the 
war, is the most charged against any sport 


in this connection. 


Trapshooting, on the 
other hand, helps materially to fit its de- 
votees for the ultimate duty each citizen 


owes to the republic—that of bearing arms 


in its defense. 


Present indications are 


that the sport will have its banner season 
this year, due in part to the widespread and 


growing interest in the use of firearms 


caused by the war. 
One tournament has, 


of course, been 
cancelled—the one for the championship of 


the United States Navy’s Atlantic fleet, 
which was scheduled for the last of March 
and the first of April at Guantanamo Bay, 


Cuba. 
until after the end of the war. 


This tournament will not be held 


This, however, will be the only trapshoot- 
ing tournament postponed by the conflict. 
Every one of the other 500 or more will 


be carried through as scheduled. 


In mak- 
ing this decision, President T. E. Doremus, 


of the Interstate Association for the En- 


couragement of Trapshooting said: 


“Trapshooting is real preparedness. 


By 


holding all of the tournaments we will be 
doing a good thing for the United States. 
All young men should know how to shoot. | 


Many are now learning. The trapshooting 
clubs are doing their share to encourage | 


them. 


“If we make 15,000 additional trapshoot- | 
ers this year it will mean 15,000 more men | 


who can go to the aid of the United States 
in a great measure prepared. Young men 
are being encouraged to come to the traps 
and learn how to shoot and the war will 
bring them out even more numerous than 


in other years. 


Trapshooting is real pre- 
paredness and we will go right along get- | 


ting the youth of the United States ready 


for whatever may come.” 


Quite a number of trapshooting clubs 
have announced that members will be at 
the clubs on certain days each week to 
give instruction to those who wish to learn 


how to handle a gun. 


Trapshooting tournaments have 


registered in Cuba, Hawaii, Canal Zone and | 
At this time last year, 
sanctioned—now 


the Philippines. 
412 tournaments were 








been | 


there are 472 on the list, which is evidence 
that more people are interested than ever 


before. 


Thirty-six states 


have announced the 


dates for their state championship tourna- 
ments and the others will be along shortly. 








INTERSTATE WILL GIVE TROPHIES 
TO NEW TRAPSHOOTING CLUBS 


The Interstate Association for the En- 


couragement of Trapshooting last 


year 


evolved a plan to interest shooters in the 
formation of new gun clubs, and in the 


rejuvenation of clubs that were inactive, 


Sandie pattebeteninnne 


BASS FISHERMEN get more FISH, better SPORT at less cost if they use the NEW 


oenanuanennenenoneevoonnnnanannnerntoenot 


“ouenuancsnnauascuasarsiecaeunsunanuonnenenly 


LOUIS RHEAD 


Peters 
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Real Sport at the Traps 


= RAP SHOOTING is.an exhilarating pastime. 
It provides thrills for red-blooded outdoor men. 

There is real sport in shooting clay pigeons and an 

added zest to the fun when you use Peters Shells. 


Peters Shells are dependable, carefully made with 
the protection of the shooter always in mind, for they 
are reinforced in the head with steel— 


‘*Steel Where Steel Belongs’’ 


A Peters Shell is a quality shell. The primer is sure-fire. 
The gun wads are of pure elastic felt that confine the gases, im- 
prove shot pattern and prevent leading. The shot is made in 
Peters Shot Tower and uniform in size and finish. Peters Shells 
operate freely in all kinds of repeating and automatic guns, be- 
cause the firm beveled crimp holds its shape. 


Good shooters everywhere 
demand the ® Brand of 
ammunition. Insist on it. 


THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
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Improved LOUIS RHEAD LURES 


__- NEW LITTLE JUMPER FROG, price....... 75¢ each 
Try the | NEW CRAWLER HELGRAMITE, price....75¢ each 
Following | NEW SMALL CRAWFISH, price........... 75¢ each 
: i NEW SMALL GRASSHOPPER, soc; large...75c each 
Baits | WAGA-WAGA, carved wood propeller, price $1.00 each 


of price. 
217 Ocean Avenue 


WAGA-WAGA, steel blade propeller, price. ...75¢ each 


With this set of lures you need no live bait. Sent by mail on receipt 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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Spring and Summer Sports 


Catalogue No. 73 


Is Now Ready for Mailing —Ask for It. 


WE ARE IMPORTANT 
DEALERS IN ALL 


FIRE ARMS 


FOR HOME uy 
PROTECTION 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


FOR RENT 
Salmon Fishing 


A mile and a half of water on 
the Northeast branch Ste. Margue- 
rite River, near Tadousac, Province 
of Quebec, owned in fee. 

Affording fishing for two or 
three rods; five good pools within 
easy access of well equipped spa- 
cious camp beautifully situated on 
bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fish- 
ing is good until August 15th. 
Owners would like to rent or 
would consider an offer for the 
sale of the water. 

For further particulars apply to 


CAMERON MACLEOD 


Room 350 Tremont Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Electric Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat an 
Electric Launch. Buy a 
Jewel Detachable Row Boat 
Motor run by elec- 
a. No odor or 
angerous gasoline. 
— noiseless and 
powerful. Attaches to any 
Row Boat and runs on two 
six volt Batteries. This 
ls our 5th successful season. 


Open Window Battery 


Look inside your storage battery through the pat 
ented open window. See condition of plates an: 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automu 
bile starting battery buy a Jewel and save money. 
6-60 Special $8.50. 

Motorcycle Electric Lighting System 
The Jewel Generator Motorcycle Storage Battery and 
complete lighting system is in great demand. 

Agents wanted. Write for prices and Catalog P. 

JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N Fifth Ave., Chicago 


MAINE PAGHING 
Sh For wading an 
oe ic” ae 


good weight 


rubber sole a bh 
Arched inn — 


ap- 
proval. Send for 
circular. 
L. BEAN 
Freeport, Maine 


printed ~iniructions, BUILD XO 5 STEEL BOAT 


Save 3-8 


Easy. Materiais Wrure 

eh 
coats. 

Send for Catalogue and prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO, Gii Perry St., 
Albion, Mich. 





but the shooters somehow or other seemed 
to overlook the proposition. 

The Interstate Association—the Nation- 
al Commission of Trapshooting—offered a 
silver trophy to every new gun club or to 
every club that was resurrected—provided 
such clubs notified the Interstate Associa- 
tion of the organization or reorganization. 

Of the 739 clubs formed last year, only 
72 applied to the Interstate Association for 
trophies, which is about one-third of the 
number the Association figured would ap- 
ply. The proposition holds good this year, 
too, and every new gun club or any rebuilt 
club that desires a trophy to shoot for 
should not fail to notify the Interstate As- 
sociation of the work done. 


MUNICIPAL TRAP CLUBS 

Traps have been installed in parks in 
twelve middle and far-western cities, and 
it seems to be only a question of time be- 
fore trapshooting will have a place in the 
parks of the United States with golf and 
tennis. The Springfield (Ill.) Gun Club has 
applied to the Park Commissioners of that 
city for permission to place traps in the 
city park so that more people may become 
interested in the sport. 


THE HANDY HAND TRAP 

Hundreds of sportsmen in all parts of 
the country are lately resorting to the 
hand-trap to get their quota of the pleas- 
ure and thrills which the great American 
sport of trapshooting affords. Time was 
when the shotgun enthusiast was depen- 
dent upon the trapshooting club for this 
recreation, and was lucky if he did not 
have to journey several miles to indulge 
in the sport. Today, however, the problem 
is solved in the hand trap, a portable de- 
vice which may be laid on the floor of an 
automobile beside the gun case, taken on 
the train or yacht, or easily carried. 

It is always ready for business and never 
loses its energy. It is to be found on the 
country estate and on the farm. The clerk 
in the city office becomes as independent 
as his employer, for while the latter may 
do his shooting at the country club or over 
the traps of the gun club in the city, the 
clerk with hand trap, gun, shells and fifty 
or one hundred targets, may board a street 
car with his companions and in a very 
short time be experiencing all of the de- 
lights that go with the sport. 


NEW YORK 


THE MARKET PLACE 


KENNEL MART 


REGISTERED AIREDALES—Dogs, Puppies, 
Spayed Bitch Puppies, — Bitches, Gr. sire 
of see Ch. Abbey, eee, Nobbler. Prices, 
0.00 up. T, A. BLOOMER, Scottville, Mich. 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS— 
Irish Wolfhounds, English Bloodhounds, Ameri- 
can Foxhounds, Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. 
Illustrated catalogue for 5c stamp. 

ROCKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


REGISTERED IRISH SETTER brood bitch, 
live Maty Will trade for Automatic or 
Winchester gun. Eligible puppies, 2 months, 
| age 50 or Colts’ Pistol; good tent about 10 by 12. 

. A. Puryear, Pawhuska ,Okla. (G) 


REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, pup- 
pies sired by full brother cham — Ed. $10.00 
each. Bred female ferrets. for stamp. 
Augustine’s, Whitehall, Wis. (Aug. 17) 


POINTERS FOR SALE—Imported Lingfield 
Baron, will put the point in your pointer pups; 
fee $15.00, express office, Milts Shoals, Il. rite 
J. M. Cash, Burnt Paririe, Ill. 1t 


ENGLISH SETTERS, whelped Jan. 4th; large, 
strong, healthy pups for $15.00 each; papers in 
full go with ok sale and a guarantee that they 
are a - money returned. Moriarity, 7 


granite, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Thoroughbred black and white 
lish Setter Dog, four years old, registered, 
Fe on chicken; no faults; season closed, sac- 


rifice, $80. E. B. Hutchinson, Gretna, Manitebs. 


WIREHAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS; field 
trial and bench show winning stock. R, Pred- 


more, Metuchen, N. J. 1t 
or no charge. Write for par- 


MANG ticulars describing the trouble. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 
tf 


Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured 


FOX AND COON HOUNDS; get prices. M. L. 
Ross, Himrod, N. Y. -1t 


FOR $10.—Pure bred English Setter pup, 11 
months old. E. McGary, Norwalk, Wis. 1t 


TRY THE KOKADJO LIFE 


KOKADJO 
LAUGHING WATER 
THE HEALTHIEST—HAPPIEST SORT OF A 
VACATION FOR YOU AND YOURS. 
If you want to realize the joys of real recreative life 
plan to spend one or more weeks in the famous Moosehead 
Lake region—right on the edge of the great Maine wilder- 


ness. 

WRITE NOW for reservations at the KOKAD-JO INN, 
formerly known as The Roach Rider Ss 50 daily. 
or $15.00 to $20.00 weekly covers board and room. 

Fishermen can have the time of their lives near Kokad- 
jo Inn—River, lakes and streams al d with trout-togue 
= landlocked salmon. Motor or rowboats and canoes 
available. 

Moose, deer, fox, duck and partridge hunting contribute 
to the sportsmen’s joys, with guides at hand for $1.00 2 
~~ board and $3.00 wages. 

Don’t overlook this realm of joy. Write now for illus- 
weet Dees see oe Soar Leave Boston in the 
morning and take supper at Kokad-jo Inn. Address W. 
IRVING HAMILTON. Mor., Kokad-jo, Maine. 
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Every month thousands of Sp 
at the end of “blazed trails” read 


FOREST AND STREAM 


ortsmen, some of them in the towns, some on the farms and others 
FOREST AND STREAM. They are men after your own heart, 


they like the things you like, and most of them are ready to buy, or sell or trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras and other things that Sportsmen use. 


The “MARKET PLACE” of FOREST AND STREAM is of real service to its readers. 


The 


items, of things to sell or trade, are just as interesting as news notes and are read as carefully. 
A nominal charge of four (4) cents a word will carry your message to our army of readers. 


Look over your outfit, if you have anything to sell or trade, or if there is something you want, 
don’t forget that FOREST AND STREAM will help you. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We pay you 
big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. More 
profitable than poultry. Eggs sell for twenty to 
fifty dollars a hundred. Contract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, Kansas Ciy, Mo. 5-18 


CHINESE RING NECK PHEASANTS make 
beautiful game birds. ges, three dollars for 
thirteen eggs. J. W. Furnside, Brandywine 
Ave., Schenecady, N. Y. (G) 


RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We buy all you 
raise under contract, pay you big prices, furnish 
breeding stock cheap. More profitable than poul- 
try. Eggs sell for $20.00 to $50.00 per hundred. 
Contract, complete information and price list, 10 
cents. Animals and birds of all kinds for sale. 
Horne’s Zoological Arena Company, Desk 8, 
Kansas City, Mo. 5-18 


PIT GAME EGGS FOR HATCHING $2 PER 15 
—Old English black breasted reds. Irish reds 
and Cubans, Whitehackles. W, E. Forrister, 
Framingham, Mass. . 


DUCK FOODS AND EGGS 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS—No limit; 
$12.00 hundred, $1.50 dozen. English Caller eggs, 
$3.00 dozen. Mail draft. F. Breman Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 9-17 


WILD DUCK FOOD, PLANTS AND SEEDS 
—For Clubs, Preserves or Private Parties. Wild 
Celery, Sago, Pondweed, Widgeon Grass, Red 
Head Grass, Chara, and other kinds. Write and 
learn how to grow it. Whites Game Preserve, 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMY OF MERIT; shipping tags, price 
list. M, J. Hofmann, 1818 Bleecker St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 1t 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—All sorts of old- 


time and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 

as Allen, e Facade, Charing 
Cross, London. 


WANTED—Krag carbine. 
Jos. Burrows, Jr., Vernon, N. J. (G) 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 
wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No cating: State requirements. 


FOR SALE—380-caliber Colt Automatic oe 


shot only few times; no trades $15.00. 
Clune, Preston Park, Pa. 1t 


REAL BARGAINS—Guns and rifles, doubles, 
pumps, automatics, new and second-hand. State 
plainly what you want. I have the price that 
will sell you. Jas. McVicker, Chillicothe, on 


OLD VIOLIN TO EXCHANGE FOR ANY 
standard make shotgun or rifille. M. L. Richards, 
Lawrence, Mass. (1 t) 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A Winchester Re- 
peater 10-gauge, full, cost $30. M. L. Richards, 
Lawrence, Mass. at) 


1% IYHACA EJECTOR, $30.00 or trade. 
John W. Harrison, Gun Restocker, Grass Creek, 
Indiana, (G) 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—Two old Kentucky rifles, brass 
trigger-guards and butt-plates, muzzle-loaders; 38 
as 85-in. barrels, respectively; latter figured in 
Bald Knoffer troubles in Missouri; both in good 
shooting condition, fine decorations; safe delivery 
(charges collect) guaranteed. Ray M. Bell, Box 
101, care Forest and Stream, 118 East 28th St., 
New York City. 1. 


HIGHEST OFFER TAKES Remington Repeat- 
ing Shotgun; new condition, and 175 smokeless 
shells. C. O. D. Walter Hatch, Oberlin, me. 





SALE OR EXCHANGE 


REPEATING SHOTGUN AND RIFLE.— Also 
field winning beagle in whelp. Pups for sale. 
Two stud dogs. Jas. A. Wahlen, baie. 
N. ¥ 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—Cottage, Clear Lake, Wisconsin. 
Bldg., 24 by 44 ft. ement foundation. 125 by 
185 ft. Timber. Pine lumber, hardwood floors. 
Furnishing complete, six beds, screened porch. 
Clear title. Price $1,000.00: Dr. W. I. Mac- 
farlane, Tomahawk, Wis. 1t 


FOR SALE.—At Train Island, located in Lake 
Superior between Marquette and Munising, and 
only one mile from mainland. This island con- 
tains over 106 acres and is an ideal site for a 
Summer resort fishing club or fox ranch. This 
island is timbered and a bargain at my price, 
$4,000. W. W. Smith, Au-Train, Mich. 1t 





FARM FOR SALE—100 acres on salt water. An 
ideal location for Sporting or Boy’s Camp. Duck 
Shooting and Weir Privileges. For further in- 
formation address H. W. Hawes, Wiscasset, ae 


8A EASTMAN KODAK in good condition, or 
will trade for 82 Colt automatic. Harry Jensen, 
Paxton, Ill. 1t 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, 
dale, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—Complete Set of Kilborne’s Game 
Fishes of the United States, and Pope’s Game 
Birds and Water Fowl with letter press (40 
plates), published by Charles Scribner’s Sons and 
the plates now destroyed. Address 

rs. C. M. ARMSTRONG, Wayne, Penn. 


FOR SALE—$35 VIOLIN, $25. $30 large size 
Milo Triplex Barbell, can be weighted to 285 lbs., 
$20; or what have you for exchange? H. W. 
Colebank, Farmington, Mich. (G) 


Free trial. 
Route 5, Rose- 


; FOR RENT 


A MICHIGAN PARADISE 57 Acres on Sage 
Lake the most beautiful Lake in Michigan, fertile 
soil, grand fishing, hunting, completely furnished 
Bungalow, wood fireplace, Garage, Motor Boat, 
etc. BARGAIN. E. E. Everett, Zanesville, 0. 

(1t) 


“SALMON FISHING.”’—To let: Fishing Pools, 
and comfortable 12 roomed house nearby. Cor- 
respond with P. A. Gillis, Margaree Forks, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 1.t.c. 


FOR RENT—Small cottage on Tomahawk Lake. 
Oneida Co., Wis. Best fishing of all kinds. Ad- 
dress F, E, Lux, Rochelle, Il. 1t 


FISH AND GAME CLUB 


Several vacant stock memberships are for sale 
in club located in best hunting and fishing region 
in Pennsylvania. Commodious, comfortable club 
house, open year round in centre vast state-owned 
area. Deer, bear, grouse, trout. Particulars 
address Black Forest Fish & Game Club, c-o 
George E. Graff, Williamsport, Pa. 1t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50-CENT TRIAL OFFER FOR 10 CENTS— 
BEST KODAK FINISHING.—Any size roll de- 
veloped 10 cents. Six prints free with first roll, 
OR, send six negatives any size, and 10 cents 
(stamps) for six prints, 8x10 enlargements, 25 
cents. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., formerly 
Roanoke Cycle Co., 47 Bell Ave., Ronaoke, Va. 


8-17 
MEAL WORMS! hook with a_ yellow 


Meal Worm? A good, clean bait for anglin 
with rod and line. Would you like to try a few? 
500 at $1; 1,000 at $1.50; all express prepaid east 
of, or bordering the Mississippi River. ioe you 
an aquarium? Meal worms are a choice food 
for keeping your fishes active and in good health. 
Cc. B. Kern, 10 Main Street, Mount Joy, Penna. 
1t 

_RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We pay you 

big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. More 
profitable than poultry. Eggs sell for twenty to 
fifty dollars a hundred. Contract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, Kansas City, Mo. (5-8) 


ECZEM A Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 

old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particulars 
and free samples. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


50,000 COINS, MEDALS, PAPER MONEY, 
i daggers, Indian relics. 

. Antique Shop, 83B South 

18th St., Philadelphia. (G) 


Did you ever bait your 


FRE E—6 MONTHS—INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT, a monthly Guide to Money-Making 
Tells how $100 ows to $2,200—how to. get 
richer quickly aek Sonenie, H. L. BARBER, 
Pub., 421-832 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. 


DEN CURIOS—Prehistoric Indian relics Mod- 
ern Indian beadwork and trappings. Old guns, 
pistols, swords, daggers. Pioneer crockery, brass 
and pewter. List 10c. Nayajo blankets reason- 
able. Moose head for sale. N, E. CARTER, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


FOR FISHING, FOR HUNTING, for a 
surely successful outing, try I. O. Hunt’s Fa- 
mous Camps. Our new booklet tells all about 
our camps and this choice country. Write for it, 

& BRADEEN, Hampden, Me. 
(Formerly I. O. Hunt.) 


KENNEL MART 


BEAGLES—With Public Records. 
Stud. Field and Bench Winners. 
mature stock on sale. Debonair, 
N. Y. South End. 


AIREDALES AND SEALYNGHAM TERRIERS 
—Puppies and: grown dogs from $10 up. State 
what you want and about how much you want 
to pay. This will save time and useless corre- 
spondence, Cu-ton Hill Kennels, Whitehall, N. Y. 


McALPINS EXCELSIOR DOG POWDERS for 
worms, fits and distemper. 50 cents by mail. 
P. H. Reilly, Vallejo, California. (ait) 


10 Dogs at 
Puppies; also 
Gloversville, 
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ANA 


Various Headaches 


“It is necessary in order to treat headaches prop- 
erly to understand the causes which produce the 
affection,’”’ says Dr. J. W. Ray of Blockton, Ala- 
bama. Continuing, he says: ‘Physicians cannot 
even begin the treatment of a disease without 
knowing what causes give rise to it, and we must 
remember that headache is to be treated accord- 
ing to the same rules. We must not only be par- 
ticular to give a remedy intended to counteract 
the cause which produces the headache, but we 
must also give a remedy to relieve the pain until 
the cause of the trouble has been removed. To an- 
swer this purpose Anti-kamnia Tablets will be 
found a most convenient and satisfactory remedy. 
One tablet every one to three hours gives comfort 
and rest in most severe cases of headache, neural- 
gia and particularly the headaches of women. 


FOR SICK-HEADACHE 


If a patient is subject to regular attacks of sick- 
headache, he should take two A-K Tablets when 
he feels the least sign of an oncoming attack. These 
tablets are prompt in action, and can be depended 
upon to produce relief in a very few minutes. Such 
patients should always be instructed to keep their 
bowels open. 


Influenza or LaGrippe 


It is quite refreshing these days to read of a 
clearly defined treatment for Influenza or La Grippe. 
In an article in the ‘‘Lancet-Clinic,”” Dr. James 
Bell of New York City, says he is convinced that 
3 much medication is both unnecessary and in- 
jurious. 

When called to a case of La Grippe the patient 
is usually seen when the fever is present, as the 
chill which occasionally ushers in the disease has 
generally passed away. Dr. Bell then orders that 
the bowels be opened freely with salts, citrate of 
magnesia or other laxative. For the high fever, 
severe headache, pain and general soreness, one 
Anti-kamnia Tablet every two hours is quickly fol- 
lowed by complete relief. 


A Remedy for Pain 


“The efficiency of any drug,” says Dr. 
Robbins, ‘‘is known to us by the results we see 
from its use. One of the principal symptoms of all 
diseases is pain, and this is what the patient most 
often applies to, us for, i. e., something to relieve 
his pain. If we can arrest this ag 3 the patient 
is most liable to trust in us for the other remedies 
which will effect a permanent cure. One remedy 
which I have used largely in my practice is Anti- 
kamnia Tablets. Many and varied are their uses. 
I have put them to the test on many occasions, and 
have never been disappointed. 
cially valuable for headaches of origin. 
where quinine was being taken. They appear to 
prevent the bad after-effects of the quinine. 
kamnia Tablets are also excellent for the 
aches from improper eee: also for headaches 
of a neuralgic origin, 
subject to pains at ‘antain 
Anti-kamnia Tablets every two or three hours give 
prompt relief.’ 


Acute Rheumatism 


In the hands of one observer we find that a cer- 
tain drug has been used with the utmest satisfac- 
tion; others have found the same remedy to be a 
great disappointment. All physicians however agree 
that every method of treatment is aided by the 
administration of some remedy to relieve the pain 
and quiet the nervous system, and Dr. W. 8. 
Schultze expresses the opinion of thousands of prac- 
titioners when he says that Anti-kamnia Tablets 
should be given preference over all other remedies 
for relief of the pain in all forms of rheumatism. 
They are also unsurpassed for headaches, neuralgia 
and all pain. 


Indigestion Dyspepsia 


Are you distressed after eating? Do you have 
nausea when riding in the cars, or on the train or 
boat? Take one A-K Tablet and get relief. 


When to Take Anti-Kamnia Tablets 


As a Pain Reliever—In headache, 
after-effects. 


As an Anodyne or Sedative—In indi 


migraine,’ coryza, la grippe and its 


gestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria, 


insomnia, car-sickness, sea- -sickness, worry and sight-seer’s fatigue. 


_ As an Antipyretic—In intermittent, 
chitis, pleurisy, etc. 


puerperal and malarial fevers, bron- 


As an anti-Neuralgic—tin acute or chronic neuralgia, facial neuralgia, ear- 


ache, toothache and pains of sciatica. 


As an Anti-Rheumatic—For the pain in acute or chronic rheumatism and 


gout. 


All genuine Anti-kamnia Tablets bear the AK monogram. 


druggists in any quantity or in 10c 


At all 


and 25c packages. Ask for A-K 


Tablets and insist on getting them. 





$2 to $500 paid for hundreds of coins 
4ated before 1895 
Keep all your old money 
and send 10c. for New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, size 
tx7. 
You may_ have coins worth 
many uvuars premium. Get posted. 
CLARKE COIN vO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y. 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
ae handlers and their dogs just as they 

red at the All America Trials. For full 
in ormation write WM. ORCORAN, care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Get a Copy of 


GAME LAWS 
IN BRIEF 


Revised to January, 1917. 


A book which every sportsman should 
have. 


Price, Postpaid . . . 25 Cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
118 East 28th St, NEW YORK, N Y. 
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COLOR AND THE ARTIFICAL FLY 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 249) 
ing rod as sold in the shops is built to a 
great extent for convenience sake, and this 
is its ruination. To do this trick we must 
have a fishing rod with no unyielding fer- 
rules, to break the transmission of force 
and mar the continuity of its spring, from 
the reel seat to the point of the tip. You 
can not make this rapid strike successfully 
from the tip of the rod; it is next to im- 
posisble to do it with a rod in which the 
continuity of the spring is broken up by 
unyielding ferrules, every’ point wriggling 
on its own responsibility, the culmination 
of erratic movement condensing itself in 
the tip. 

I wish to impress upon you that the 
quality of the rod, and the skill of the an- 
gler in its manipilation, are of supreme 
importance in the fishing under considera- 
tion in these articles. If I am unable to 
find a rod in the market that will suit, [ 
will make a model of one that will fulfill 
every indication required. As this is pure- 
ly a mechanical job, we can then surely 
find workmen who can exactly duplicate it. 
Later, we will consider the minute points 
of its construction. We will also place on 
our casting lines the appropriate flies. 
For we are the anglers of Forest and 
Stream; and we will allow no imperfec- 
tions in our material to enter into and de- 
stroy the pleasure we all experience in a 
successful day’s fishing. 

E have dealt largely with dry de- 
tail; to relieve its monotony, I will 
tell you a story of the Rod and the 

Flies. 

Some years ago, I invited the manager 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, at St. An- 
drews, and my son to accompany me on a 
fishing excursion. On our arrival at our 
destination a shower came up; we sought 
shelter in a house on the river’s bank. At 
the cessation of the rain, I sat at a win- 
dow intently watching the stream, a 
stretch of which was in full range of my 
vision. 

Instantaneously, it was rippling with 
rises; judging from the energy and fre- 
quency of the splashes, it seemed fairly 
alive with fish. While my Micmac paddler 
was launching the canoe and preparing it 
for our reception, I stood on the shore 
and hooked and landed a beautiful fish. I 
was not long finding out the peculiar con- 
dition of the fish; and for once at least I 
caught the salmo fontinalis napping. A re- 
sponse came to every cast, and it was not 
long before I had my proverbial two 
dozen which is my limit in the creel. I 
had returned to the water all fish I judged 
to be under a pound in weight. 

Laying aside my rod, I took a glance at 
my companions in the game. The trout 
were rising to their flies in the selfsame 
manner they had to my own, fairly jump- 
ing clear of the water in their pursuit. 
Notwithstanding this, they had not hooked 
a single fish; nor yet did they, during the 
entire period of our excursion. 

At sight of this wild jumping and the 
inability of my associates to hook a single 
fish, the sporting blood of the Indian guide 
fairly bubbled and rose to the boiling point. 
With convulsive grasps on my arm he 
fairly shrieked: Oh, Doctor!—look at 
that! 

I did look at it, and it made my fingers 
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tingle. At his almost incoherent solicita- 
tions I increased my catch to forty. I 
could have filled the canoe. 

The same rapidity indicated in the onset 
of this tumultuous rising was the feature 
of its termination. All the evidence points 
directly to the fact that it was a nefvous 
overflow in the fish, and more, that it was 
of a playful character. 


N analysis of this fishing will teach 

us several lessons that it will be well 

worth while to remember. They 
were not “tailing” natural flies, for if my 
eyes did not deceive me there were no 
flies on the water. You will say that they 
took the artificial flies; they did not, they 
merely played with them. They would 
have played with anything to which motion 
was imparted, provided there was nothing 
in it strongly to engender fear and dis- 
trust. The artificial fly in this case was 
not playing the very important part it usu- 
ally does. The evidence of everything in 
their actions points to the fact that the 
intensity of this nervous action obliterated 
for the time being the usual caution of the 
fish. To what extent, I cannot say; for 
the flies on all the casts employed on this 
fishing excursion were of my own make 
and design, a sufficient guarantee that they 
contained nothing in their make up to en- 
gender fear. 

Let us examine the rods. 

My fishing rod was made by myself, de- 
signed to meet all the indications of fly- 
casting. And right royally did it sway its 
scepter over this red-letter period of 
sport—the finest I ever experienced. My 
son’s rod was a Castel Connell rod of 
three joints and two ferrules, ill balanced 
and clumsy. My friend’s rod was of split 
bamboo, with two ferrules of fair quality. 
Either of these rods would hook a fish on 
the steady unobtrusive rise I have referred 
to. But in the rise of a fish under the 
influence of playful nervous overflow, 
which my story illustrates; in the rise of a 
fish which we compel him to make, by the 
charm of color exciting in him a moderate 
nervous overflow; in the peculiarity of the 
movement of the fish in the “short rise,” 
which I have explained, the two rods above 
described are about as efficient to fulfill 
the requirements as a hoe-handle. 


TRUST the practical remarks I make 

in this article are not wearysome. I 

have endeavored to make the reading 
both instructive and agreeable. If it is not 
so, my apology is that consideration of the 
interval between the regular hours selected 
by the fish for feeding, is very difficult to 
handle. 

If my next letter is devoted to detail, it 
will be because it is necessary. To con- 
dense, or otherwise “boil it down,” will 
mystify but not elucidate the points which 
are of paramount interest. B 

What will be the practical result of the 
consideration of these important items? 
Heretofore the slip-shod manner with 
which this subject has been handled placed 
the angler in such an uncertain position 
of chaotic indecision, that his only resort 
was to try one fly after another, in the 
vain hope that he would be fortunate 
enough to secure one that would give him 
a rise in response to its presentation. In 
my next letter, which will deal particularly 
with. the flies, the patterns of which will 


be ilustrated, I will endeavor to-show you 
that a correct cast can be selected with 
almost unerring certainty to meet any and 


all indications required. 
*x* * * 


UST below us there is a curve in the 
J river, where bending beeches arch 
across the stream. The charm and 
beauty of the spot woo us to enjoy its 
pleasant shade. And one inducement to 
beach the canoe here will be that we can 
pay passing tribute to a Highland soldier 
whose grave is nearby, and is’ identified 
with the earliest history and legendary 
lore of the locality. 

When England and France contended for 
the mastery of .this Arcadian land, its 
woodland solitudes flashed with the pano- 
ply of war-like attire and gleamed with 
glittering steel. The Highland soldier 
whose grave we can visit. was found in 
full regimental uniform, by two wanderers 
over at that time a pathless wilderness. 
Death had suddenly overtaken him; their 
kindly hands had laid him here to rest. 
And surely he sleeps as securely if not as 
peacefully in this lonely grave on the bank 
of a flower-gemmed stream, as he would 
beneath the heather-scented sod of the 
land whose memory was perhaps the last 
long lingering effort of his mind. The 
romantic bravery and steadfastness of pur- 
pose which are characteristic of his coun- 
try and his countrymen, assure us that he 
trod the shining path of loyalty and duty, 
and with unflinching courage kept here his 
tryst with death. 


“For toilsome the journey he journeyed 
To serve his liege and lord 

’Til the single belt that encircles him 
Cut sharp as a two-edged sword. 

But here, on the Eastern mountains, 
Near the awful pass of snow, 

He halts on his onward journey, 
And bulids him a dwelling low.” 

—Old Japanese poem. 


He awaits a reveille, that will reverber- 
ate with more clarion distinctness than the 
bugle note that lured him from his native 
glen to participate in the changes and 
chances which are the charm of a soldier’s 
life. He was no laggard on a well con- 
tested field; the ravens know the deadly 
import of the martial notes that bid Clan 
Alpyn’s warriors close. We pay our trib- 
ute to his valor and his constancy, and our 
farewell is mingled with the wish that his 
sleep may be deep and dreamless. 
“Soldier, rest!—thy warfare o’er 

Sleep the sleep that knows no waking; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 

Days of toil, nor nights of waking.” 

FLY-TYING FOR AMATEURS 

“How to Tie Artificial Flies and How to 
Make Your Own Leaders” is the title of a 
little booklet which is being distributed by 
C. H. Shoff, 405 Saar street, Kent, Wash- 
ington, dealer in fly-tying material, to his 
customers. It describes the material con- 
venient for use by the average angler who 
wants to tie his own flies, and methods for 
assembling them to imitate well-known 
types of flies. 

Illustrations show the simpler materials 
and the best knots to use. The booklet 
will be sent free upon receipt of a stamp, 
addressed to Mr. Shoff, in care of Forest 
and Stream, 118 East -28th street, N. Y. 
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You can have your choice’ of 
these pipes without extra cost 
with a year’s subscription to 


Forest a Stream 
For 


$1.50 


CANADIAN ORDERS 
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Bent—straight—egg—or Hungarian 
shapes—full size Briar pipes—nickel 
band—solid rubber push mouthpiece 
—constructed with a well which col- 
lects the saliva and insures a cool 
dry smoke—would be cheap at 75 
cents—given Free with a year’s sub- 
scription to Forest and Stream at 
the regular yearly rate of $1.50. 
Canadian orders 50 cents additional 


for postage. 













Mention shape desired and send 
orders to 


Forest and Stream 


118 East 28th Street 
‘NEW YORK CITY 
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IF YOU HUNT, CAMP or FISH, YOU NEED A 
NESMUK'AXE-BELT KNIFE or POCKET KNIFE 


The genuine “Woodcraft” axe, belt knife and pocket knife, illustrated above, are made 


from the finest surgical 
of the great woodsman who designed them. 


instrument steel—fully guaranteed and 


worthy of the name 


You can have any one of the three articles, together with a full year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream for $2.00. Price of Forest and Stream alone is $1.50. 


Forest and Stream guarantees satisfaction with selection—money refunded if you are 


Address FOREST & STREAM 


not satisfied. 


118 E. 28th Street 


New York City 


| HOW TO RAISE THE IRISH SETTER PUPPY 


UT on the edge of the prairie chicken 
country—at Freemont, Nebraska— 
there lives a man of generous pro- 
portions named Otto Pohl, who is one of 
the keenest admirers of the Irish setter 
that this country has ever known. He 
owns a number of dogs of this breed which 
are as good looking as any sportsman 
could desire. They have won repeatedly 


at bench shows and their owner is making 
a resolute attempt to place them in the top 
flight at field trials. Fortunately Mr. Pohl 
is in a position to give his dogs a great 
deal of field work. And they show the re- 
sults of it, for two or three of them have 
attracted attention at field trials and have 
gone into the second series. 

His interest in the breed is so keen that 
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anything he says about them is received 
with interest by sportsmen all over the 
country. Following are his instructions 
for raising a puppy: 

As soon as you receive him from the 
express company, don’t give him a bath if 
he is soiled; let it dry and it will brush off. 
Tempt him with fresh water and some- 
thing to eat, as ninety-nine chances out of 
a hundred he has not had a bite on the 
road. Let him run and play for at least 
half an hour, then you may start with him 
on his life’s journey. 

Feed? At least three meals a day and a 
variation of food. I cook a bone with 
oatmeal, baked corn meal, boiled rice, milk, 
scraps from the table, soaked-up dog 
cakes; and once in a while he got a raw 
bone, say once or twice a week. At the 
age of four months I only feed twice a 
day, morning and night; and when they 
reach six months I start in only feeding 
once a day and that is at night, but in this 
case be sure and give enough. 

When they are in the field and hard at 
work they should have a small feed in the 
morning and a good feed at night. I don’t 
believe in feeding raw cereals, such as 
corn meal, oatmeal, bran, or shorts with- 
out boiling and cooking them well with 
meat. Always remember the dog belongs 
to the wolf family and he wants meat. 
Don’t think just because your dog is poor 
without food, that he can run all day. A 
dog should not be fat, but he should be 
thin in the sense that he is worked down 
to where the muscles show, on enongh food 
to make him strong. 

I lay my success with Irish setters to 
the condition I keep them in, and this con- 
dition is due to proper feeding. Keep 
your dog in good condition, and his coat 
will be like that of no other breed. To do 
it, you have got to feed him properly, ex- 
ercise him, and brush and comb him. 

A lot of handlers claim the Irish setter 
is bull headed, stubborn. I differ with 
them. I have owned, raised and bred a 
great number of Irish setters for thirty- 
two years, and have yet to find the first 
one that I owned and broke to be hard 
headed. Remember, he was_ properly 
named “Trish.” Beat or abuse him, and 
he will come back at you. He has a mind 
of his own, and kindness and affection will 
do more than a beating. Now don’t mis- 
understand me. I believe that an Irish 
setter should be punished, but I believe in 
correction at the right time and only when 
you are positive the dog knows what you 
want. The main thing is to make your 
Irish setter know what you want, then he 
is yours. 

The best luck I have had in house-break- 
ing a dog, if he is not clean at night, is 
by chaining him in his bed with a chain 
not over twelve inches long for one, two 
or three weeks, leaving him out at night 
before you chain him and at once putting 
him out in the morning when you leave 
him loose. Inthe day time punish him if 
he is caught in the act. 

Training is the subject perhaps that is 
the hardest of all to write upon, and I will 
admit I am at a loss to give a definite 
course to follow. Dogs are like the hu- 
man family; there are no two alike. One 
dog has one disposition, and the next dog 
one entirely different. 





